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FOREWORD 


From initial idea to printed publication, yearbooks can 
develop in a variety of ways. This particular book began 
with the recommendation of the Yearbook Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Executive Committee that “elementary school 
organization” be the topic for the 1961-62 publication. A 
general outline was developed by the Yearbook Advisory 
Committee and the editorial staff of the Department as a 
basis for the next step. 


The next step was to enlist the help of a group of peo- 
ple, actively concerned with elementary education, to think 
through the problems that should be considered and ulti- 
mately to produce a manuscript. Jack D. Roberts, Co- 
ordinator of the School Administration and Supervision 
Program at Queens College, City University of New York, 
was asked to serve as coordinator and to act as the liaison 
between the group and the editorial staff in Washington, 
D. C. 


The necessity for working closely together made it de- 
sirable to have a working committee made up of persons 
who were near enough to the New York City area to come 
together fairly often. Several members of the group were 
persons who had had teaching or administrative experience 
in other states. But in order to make sure that adequate 
attention would be given to problems and developments in 
school organization throughout the nation, the group co- 
ordinator sent letters of inquiry to a number of colleges, 
school systems, and state departments of education. The 
persons and the school systems responding to the inquiry 
are listed on pp. 148-150. 


Twenty-two persons came together to begin the task of 
planning a publication. Of this number, sixteen stayed with 
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the project through the completion of a manuscript for sub- 
mission to the editorial staff. The other six persons gave 
consultant and advisory help at various stages but were 
prevented, by distance or by overcrowded schedules, from 
working with each phase of the project. 


This conscientious and competent group of elementary 
school educators gave many days of their time to the task 
of thinking through and arriving at a point of view to be 
developed in the publication—and still more days to the 
writing of a manuscript. For the actual writing, the group 
subdivided into small groups, each with a specific writing 
assignment. Mimeographed copies of the manuscripts were 
circulated, read critically by all, discussed by all, and re- 
vised in line with group reactions before being sent to the 
Washington office for editing. 


When asked about author identification for the various 
chapters, the group responded that this had been a coopera- 
tive project to the point that author identification by 
chapters was both unnecessary and misleading. They sug- 


gested, therefore, that the names of the writing group be 
listed in the foreword but not attached to specific chapters. 


It is with genuine appreciation that the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, recognizes the persons 
who so generously contributed their time and their knowl- 
edge to the development of this book on school organization. 


The sixteen persons who worked with the project 
through the completion of a manuscript were: Wesley H. 
Carlson, Principal, Nathan Hale School, Huntington, New 
York; James Cox, Principal, Stewart Avenue School, Gar- 
den City, New York; Edward Dejnozka, Assistant Professor 
of Education, School of Education, New York University, 
New York City; M. Genevieve Douglass, Principal, Wood- 
ward Parkway School, Farmingdale, New York; John A. 
Frech, Principal, Lakeville School, Great Neck, New York; 
Gerald Greenberg, Principal, Northedge School, Plainedge, 
New York; Arthur E. Hamalainen, Principal, Plandome 
Road School, Manhasset, New York; Lucile Lindberg, Co- 
ordinator of Student Teaching, Queens College, City Uni- 
versity of New York, Flushing; Frank Marlowe, Principal, 
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Lincoln School, Huntington, New York; Max S. Meiselman, 
Principal, Public School 28, Manhattan, New York City; 
Victor R. Miller, Principal, Waverly Park School, East 
Rockaway, New York; Eleanor Newark, Principal, East- 
plain School, North Massapequa, New York; Louise Reese, 
Director of Elementary Education, Central Scvhools, Mas- 
sena, New York; Jack D. Roberts, Coordinator of School 
Administration and Supervision Program, Queens College, 
City University of New York, Flushing; Fred C. Roth, 
Principal, Winfield L. Morse School, North Tarrytown, New 
York; James Taylor, Principal, Cumberland School, Great 
Neck, New York. 


The six persons who assisted with advice and sugges- 
tions at various stages in the development of the material 
were: Margaret Efraemson, Principal, Rudolph S. Walton 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Earl Hobbs, Principal, 
Forest Knolls School, Silver Spring, Maryland; Stephen 
Lockwood, Principal, Plainview, New York; Herbert W. 
McDavitt, Superintendent of Schools, South Orange, New 
Jersey; Edward Moses, Principal, Public School 201, 
Queens, New York City; George E. Raab, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bucks County Schools, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


This publication on elementary school organization was 
further enriched by contributions from two other sources. 
The chapter on the historical development of school organi- 
zation was provided by Stuart E. Dean, Specialist in Ele- 
mentary School Administration, U. S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The chapter entitled ‘Toward Improved School Organi- 
zation”’ incorporates material secured through the NEA 
Project on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools. 
This material was adapted from the first draft of a manu- 
script on planning and organizing for teaching, prepared 
by John I. Goodlad, Professor of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles, for the consideration of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Project. We are indebted to John 
Goodlad for his manuscript and to the Project for per- 
mission to adapt and include portions of it in our yearbook. 





Many other persons have helped at various points in 
the development of this publication, and particular mention 
should be made of the following: Harold J. McNally, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; William 
C. Sorenson, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Harvey B. Scribner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dedham, Massachusetts; Rolland G. Walters, Manager Cur- 
riculum Research and Services, Englewood, Colorado. 


The Department sincerely hopes that the publication 
resulting from this cooperative project in yearbook devel- 
opment will be of real value to the elementary school 
educators for whom it has been prepared. 
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CHAPTER 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


G chool organization is a framework for an educational 
program and is designed to facilitate achievement of par- 
ticular educational goals. Ideas about what constitutes an 
appropriate framework vary considerably—at any given 
point in time, as well as from one point in time to another. 


The early one-room schools, for example, had their own 
particular organizational designs—designs that were rather 
loose, quite informal, and geared to a school population 
that had wide differences in age and accomplishment. The 
object of these organizational designs was to provide a 
workable structure to support a program: of “schooling” 
for the number and variety of young people to be accom- 
modated. Within this structure, children could be roughly 
assorted—according to age, for some purposes; by accom- 
plishment, for others. The organizational structure, if it 
was thought about very much at all, was probably viewed 
by most people as adequate for the educational task to be 
accomplished in that day. 


As schools increased in size and in the complexity of their 
educational responsibilities, different patterns of operation 
evolved. And the organizational structures which took 
shape served the kind of educational program that was 
common to these schools—a program that might be 
described as a sitting-and-listening-and-reading-and-mem- 
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orizing-and-reciting kind of graded educational program. 
This type of school program reflected a concept of ele- 
mentary education quite different from concepts held by 
many people today. Obviously, the organizational patterns 
which served this concept of education fall far short of 
serving today’s quite different educational concepts and 
programs. The inadequacy of the earlier organizational 
plans becomes more and more apparent as our knowledge 
about children and learning increases, and as society makes 
new demands upon the schools. 


From many parts of the country come reports of ways 
in which schools are trying to improve the quality of their 
educational programs by bringing organizational patterns 
into closer alignment with goals and activities. In many 
instances, the older patterns are being revamped—and 
often renamed—as educators explore the effectiveness of 
various organizational designs. 


The appearance of all this activity with respect to modi- 


fications in organizational design suggests a related prob- 
lem of the first importance for leaders in elementary 
education. The problem grows directly from the realities 
of life today and can be stated in this way: How should 
schools educate children for today’s society and for a future 
society about which we know so little—a society that 
promises to be remarkably different from the society we 
know? 


There is, of course, the very real possibility that society 
may destroy itself. But, assuming that it does not, we can 
draw upon some of the things we now know and anticipate 
a few facts about tomorrow. 


We expect that there will be more people, that they will 
live longer, and will be increasingly mobile. This will con- 
tribute to an increased need for understanding among 
greater numbers of people and also among more generations 
of people who will be living as contemporaries. 


Increased specialization in productive activities of all 
kinds will require an increasingly complex educational struc- 
ture. 
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Government at all levels will probably play an increas- 
ingly important role in the lives of individuals. 


In our physical environment, the accelerated tempo of 
change resulting from technological advances will heighten 
the need for individual adaptability. 


The likelihood of increased population, continued reduc- 
tion of distances, and greater interdependence among indi- 
viduals and groups suggests that skill in communication 
must reach a very high level. 


And, not of the least importance, increased leisure time 
will place great responsibilities upon society as a whole to 
help individuals identify worthy purposes and directions. 
It seems likely that in many occupational groups, the trend 
toward a shorter work day will continue, but it is interest- 
ing to note the growing tendency to increase the length of 
the school day and the school year. 


All these things have a bearing on the goals we establish 
for education, on the kind of school program we develop to 
achieve these goals, and on the kind of organizational struc- 
ture we devise to implement the program. 


Importance of Goals 


All institutions have goals, expressed or implied, which 
establish the direction and often the tempo of their move- 
ment. A formulation and statement of goals is one of the 
most fundamental matters with which an institution needs 
to be concerned. 


Nations need goals, just as institutions do. Periodic 
review of the values in which a nation puts great store 
and of the ways in which these goals can be realized is of 
paramount importance. An outstanding demonstration of 
re-examining, redefining, clarifying, and reiterating goals 
was accomplished in the work of the Commission on 
National Goals, a study group appointed by our former 
president, Dwight D. Eisenhower. This Commission drew 
upon the background and skill of numerous experts in many 
fields of endeavor and sought to clarify and redefine objec- 
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tives for major areas of our national effort in the years 
just ahead. 


These objectives, drawn from the culture of the people, 
are reflected in the goals of educational institutions. Our 
nation maintains a great faith in education, and, when new 
purposes are identified and goals are revised to accommo- 
date them, the schools feel the pressure for the readjust- 
ment. 


For example, during the first years of the republic, 
people recognized that there was a direct relationship 
between a literate citizenry and an effectively operating 
democracy. Literacy, therefore, became one of the impor- 
tant goals of our early schools. Since those early days, 
purposes and goals have broadened considerably. Literacy 
is still a goal, but its inclusion as only one of numerous 
aspects of a desirable educational program testifies to the 
changes that have taken place in our culture. 


When we look ahead over the remaining years of the 
twentieth century, we can foresee the possibility of more 
and greater changes occurring in most aspects of life than 
have occurred in our society in any other previous period 
of comparable length. These changes must be reflected in 
goals for schools, in the activities that schools carry on to 
reach these goals, and in the ways schools are organized 
to conduct these activities. The necessity for changes in 
school organizational patterns means that elementary school 
principals and other leaders in elementary education are 
going to be expected to make choices. As principals face 
choices and decisions related to school organization, where 
can they turn for help to guide impending changes? 


From Goals to Organization 


As we think of the educational program and the frame- 
work within which it may operate, the matter of goals ranks 
at the highest level of importance. Goals are a concrete 
expression of the hopes and desires of an educational pro- 
gram and reflect the values that society holds for boys and 
girls. These goals express the behaviors that a community 
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seeks to promote in its children. They also establish the 
nature and direction of all the activities that take place 
within an organization. It is important for all staff mem- 
bers to participate in identifying and defining goals, and 
to have clear, firm commitments to the established goals. 
It is important, too, that children have an app): priate part 
in identifying goals which they can understanu and accept 
as valid guides. 

Learning activities spring directly from goals. They are 
designed to inculcate and promote behavior that is con- 
sistent with goals. These “goal activities,” as they may be 
termed, are the planned learning experiences of the school 
program through which boys and girls move closer to the 
established goals. All of these goal activities taken together 
make up the program or the curriculum of the school. This 
program in turn leads directly to the structure known as 
school organization. Organizational plans are created to 
provide for the continuation, for the promotion, for the 
enhancement, and for the safeguarding of these goal activi- 
ties and the patterns they make up. 


It would seem, then, that there is a logical succession of 
steps: 1) establishing goals; 2) planning activities for 
serving the goals; 3) shaping the activities into a program; 
and 4) creating an organizational plan for promoting the 
program. From this point of view, school organization 
can be seen very simply as a structure which brings staff 
and pupils together to work toward commonly accepted 
goals. 


Organization, then, is a direct outgrowth of educational 
goals and goal activities; it takes shape after the goals and 
goal activities have assumed form. Organization does not 
determine activities; it is determined by activities. Organ- 
ization does not set up a school program; it is set up to 
serve a school program. Organization is not a fixed, static 
structure; it is a flexible, dynamic structure. 


Sources of Goals 


It is not enough to state that the objectives of our schools 
are derived from the culture and reflect our national goals. 


= 
i 
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It is true that the broad, basic goals of education have their 
roots in a rich democratic heritage, but it is equally true 
that the more detailed objectives which guide day-to-day 
learning activities derive their particular identities from 
more specific sources. It is well worthwhile for principals 
of elementary schools to consider these sources, their influ- 
ence on goals and therefore on school organization. 


1. Educational Philosophy. Purposes and goals for 
schools should be in accordance with democratic concepts 
which emphasize the unique nature and value of each indi- 
vidual in our society. Beyond this, the philosophy of those 
who set the goals and objectives is most influential. If a 
group subscribes to a philosophy which supports a sitting- 
listening-memorizing-reciting kind of education, or holds to 
a philosophy which maintains that every child should be 
exposed as much as possible to every “important” subject, 
then the goals will reflect these beliefs. On the other hand, 
if a group subscribes to a philosophy which supports the 
point of view that learning is a gradual process of growth 
in each individual, goals will reflect this particular point 


of view. In practice there are many other positions which 
may be reflected by appropriate objectives. And each phi- 
losophy will be associated with particular kinds of behav- 
ioral outcomes as goals. 


2. Contemporary Society. By the very nature of our edn- 
cational structure the general public is involved in helping 
to determine educational objectives. There has been a long 
history in this country of keeping the schools close to the 
people in the hope that the instrument designed for the 
betterment of our people would be responsive to their needs. 
This close relationship between the schools and the needs of 
the people they serve has led to acceptance of policy forma- 
tion by duly constituted representatives of the people— 
the school board. It is generally accepted, too, that the 
professional educator has a responsibility for placing his 
professional knowledge, information, insight, and experi- 
ence at the service of the lay board and the people in formu- 
lating, stating, and interpreting objectives for the schools. 


Although the broader goals for schools may be drawn 
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from the cultural wellsprings of our people and from the 
democratic heritage that has been handed down through the 
generations, the specific objectives that guide the day-to-day 
learning activities of boys and girls stem direétly from the 
local setting. Community values, socio-economic or ethnic 
stresses, and political pressures are all factors that influ- 
ence the shaping of goals for schools in a community. A 
principal needs to be aware of these forces and their 
influence. 


Frequently, objectives are a direct outgrowth of a com- 
munity’s desires, expressions of belief, or unique needs. 
Through the goals of the schools, a community expresses 
its fondest hopes for its children. These hopes may receive 
varied emphases, depending upon the feelings and flavor 
of the times. Our experience shows that sometimes con- 
temporary society finds it desirable—almost fashionable— 
to select a particular goal and feature it. This, then, 
becomes the darling of the times, and there is a very notice- 
able pressure on schools to fall in line with some kind of 
program to support the goal. The feeling of urgency which 
often accompanies such a situation may mean that 1) the 
goal is accepted as desirable without sufficient thoughtful 
examination; and/or 2) the kind of program designed to 
support the goal may be ill-advised and hastily contrived. 
Major organizational changes may be undertaken without 
careful consideration of basic values and long-range needs. 
A foreign language program, for example, may be intro- 
duced without adequate attention to its place in the total 
program or to the continuing availability of persons com- 
petent to teach a foreign language to young children. 


The principal must certainly be sensitive to community 
interests and desires and intelligently responsive to them. 
But community pressures to pursue particular objectives in 
certain ways can push principals and schools in directions 
they can neither approve nor defend. The principal must 
resist any temptation to run with the pack and instead keep 
firmly in mind that there is more than one goal to be served. 


3. Knowledge of Child Growth and Development. For a 
long time, schools identified goals and defined the more 
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immediate objectives without giving much thought, if any, 
to patterns of children’s maturation. As knowledge about 
child growth and development increased, it became clear 
that it was unrealistic for schools to have goals which did 
not take this dimension into account. Now there seems to 
be little doubt that the accumulated knowledge about child 
growth and development not only modifies goals, their 
placement, and the ways in which they may be reached, but 
also serves as a source for some of our goals and objectives. 


One way in which objectives have been modified is by 
changes in the time at which goal-related activities are 
introduced. At one time, for example, it was expected that 
almost all children should be able to master a beginning 
reader by the end of the first year of school. This became 
an important goal. Now it is quite universally recognized 
that although many children will reach this objective and 
some will go beyond it, the objective does not apply with 
equal meaning to all children. The differences that exist 
among children in their abilities and in their rates of 
growth and learning make this expectation unrealistic. Eye 
muscle maturation comes later for some children than it 
does for others. Similarly, the capacity for recognizing 
likenesses and distinguishing differences is not found in all 
children to the same degree at a given chronological age. 
As an outcome of applying knowledge of such child growth 
facts as these and others, the tempo of reading activities in 
a modern program varies as do the children themselves. 
The objective of having children learn to read continues 
to be important, but it has been modified in such a way that 
deadlines formerly associated with the development of this 
skill have lost the significance which had been mistakenly 
attached to them. 


Knowledge about child growth and development has 
altered older objectives and set new ones. Because of what 
is known about the importance of children’s readiness for 
learning of various kinds, objectives relating to reading 
readiness have been identified. Numerous activities which 
formerly were not part of the teaching of reading have 
now been introduced into the beginning reading program. 
Even today it is still difficult for some people to understand 
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that a child needs to achieve reading readiness objectives 
before he can realize the more formal goals of reading pro- 
grams. Society may wish that children would learn to 
“read” in “first grade,” but scientific knowledge makes it 
clear that schools need to think about and plan for readiness 
goals before they concern themselves with reading goals. 


As research continues to extend knowledge about the 
learning process, elementary school principals need to 
keep abreast of discoveries and make the best use of new 
knowledge from educational research as it becomes avail- 
able. And principals need to be especially sensitive to chal- 
lenges in current theories of learning and to the modifica- 
tions in children’s educational programs that new ideas may 
suggest. 

4. Subject-Matter Areas. The subject-matter areas have 
a significant part to play in the development of both long- 
range goals and the more immediate objectives for day-to- 
day learning activities in a school program. Sometimes, 
however, schools create the impression that subject-matter 
goals are the only ones that are important. And too often, 
probably, the major goals of a school have been stated in 
terms of mastery of a particular set of disciplines. In such 
cases, little consideration appears to have been given to 
harmonizing the particular objectives of a subject area 
with those stemming from other sources of objectives. 


The various sources that have been discussed provide 
direction for setting goals. Each one has a contribution 
to make, and educators should be careful to keep all of them 
in mind and avoid emphasizing one or two at the expense 
of the others. 


It is necessary to keep in mind, also, that long-range 
goals as well as more immediate objectives should be 
thought out carefully and stated clearly. The sources dis- 
cussed here will be drawn upon for the broad goals that 
express the values a group believes to be important for 
children. But beyond this there is a need for the group to 
identify the kinds of behavior they seek to promote in chil- 
dren. Specific illustrations of these behavioral outcomes, 
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agreed upon by the group, become clearly stated objectives. 
“He knows how to take turns” may be much more under- 
standable as a kindergarten objective than “To have pupils 
develop understanding about rights of others.” Desirable 
behavioral outcomes in other areas may be described by 
such statements as “He knows the way to the post office,” 
or “He can play well in organized games,” or “He can write 
an acceptable friendly letter.” 


Once a school has identified its objectives and stated them 
clearly, it is ready for the next step—planning learning 
activities that will promote the behavioral outcomes desired. 


Selecting Activities and Shaping a Program 


All of the goal activities, or planned school experiences, 
taken together, make up the program or curriculum. 


With this as the definition of the program or curriculum, 
it seems that the problem is first to attempt to enumerate 
all of the possible kinds of activities or types of planned 
school experiences. Once having listed these one can clarify 
the kinds of school programs which may develop as different 
combinations of activities are selected for carrying out the 
goals of a particular school. Obviously, an infinite variety 
of programs is available, depending upon the combinations 
of activities selected in any school program. As stated 
previously, the criteria for selecting appropriate experi- 
ences will be governed by the goals of the educational 
system. 


How can one enumerate all the possible kinds of experi- 
ences that may be available to children through the school 
program? One approach would be through the identifica- 
tion of experiences which are provided within the confines 
of the school plant as contrasted with those under teacher 
guidance outside the school walls. 


Experiences occurring within the school might be classi- 
fied still further according to those which take place in 
the classroom and those which take place in other parts of 
the school plant. 
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A visit to classrooms may reveal the fact that at some 
times children are working in groups in different parts of 
the room, with or without the immediate supervision of the 
teacher. This would indicate still another kind of experi- 
ence—the experience of learning to work with one’s peers 
as part of a planned school program. 


Activities which take place outside the school plant in- 
clude many types of planned learning experiences. Some of 
these activities center around individual or small group 
projects which may involve interviews with community 
leaders or use of the public library and other information 
centers. Many other activities center around trips to places 
nearby or at some distance. 


No attempt has been made to enumerate the multitude 
of experiences available both in and out of the classroom, 
but some indication has been given of the types of experi- 
ences and the scope of goal-directed activities that would 
have implications for school organization. Next to be con- 


sidered is the problem of choosing from the range of pos- 
sible activities—with the realization that the broad features 
of organization for a particular elementary school will de- 
pend upon the choices that are made. For example, if ac- 
tivities that are selected require large blocks of time, the 
organizational pattern must make it possible for these 
blocks of time to be available when they are needed. If 
audio-visual aids are to have a significant part in the pro- 
gram, the organizational plan must take this into account 
and facilitate their effective use. 


As mentioned earlier, the choices that are made will 
depend upon the philosophy and the goals that are identified 
and defined by the principal, the staff, the pupils, and the 
community. What are some possible configurations which 
may emerge from such constellations of choices? 


The possibilities are innumerable, but just as there is 
considerable agreement throughout our country on the 
broad and the long-range goals of education so there is also 
a fair amount of agreement as to the kind of program that 
will promote the goals. The three R’s continue to have a 
vital place in the program in support of the generally 
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accepted goal of helping children acquire the tools for gath- 
ering and sharing information and ideas, and for under- 
standing and using numbers. In support of the related goal 
of helping children develop the understandings and skills 
needed for enlightened citizenship in our nation and our 
world, we find emphasis upon a broadly inclusive social 
studies program. And, with a growing awareness of the 
increasing complexity of human relationships, there has 
developed the generally accepted goal of helping children 
learn the skills of adequate social relations. 


Although there are many points of agreement on long- 
range goals and on program, there are also many differences 
from one community to another. The differences stem from 
a variety of factors. Some of them arise from the fact that 
goals and goal activities are modified to meet the specific 
and immediate needs of a given community and school 
population. In a highly favored socio-economic area, for 
example, the specific achievement goals, the enrichment 
experiences, and the nature of some of the health and nu- 
tritional activities will not be, and should not be, the same 
as those found in an underprivileged socio-economic area. 


But some of the differences that exist from one com- 
munity to another stem from the fact that there are great 
variations in the financial ability—and willingness—of com- 
munities to provide a good school plant and well-qualified 
teachers and administrators. So, even if the goals for two 
school communities were to be identical, the programs 
would be noticeably different—if one program operated in 
an up-to-date plant with an able staff and the other operated 
in an obsolete plant with a mediocre faculty. Obviously, 
then, both the specific goals and the learning activities 
for a given school community are influenced by physical 
plants, school staff, pupil-teacher ratio, and levels of finan- 
cial support, as well as by ethnic neighborhood patterns, 
home backgrounds, and needs peculiar to the community. 


In addition to all the factors enumerated here, we must 
also take into consideration the ferment of educational 
thinking involved in the attempt to utilize the latest elec- 
tronic devices, such as teaching machines and television, 
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and in the many attempts to redistribute pupils and rede- 
ploy teachers in such programs as team teaching, dual 
progress plans, the ungraded primary organization, and 
others. These will be discussed elsewhere in this volume 
but their relationship to the nature of the activities involved 
in any school curriculum must be kept in mind here. 


The relationship between philosophy and goals on the 
one hand and the activities whose aggregate determines the 
shape of the school program has already been considered. 
What other factors are involved in the shaping of a pro- 
gram? 


It seems imperative that current knowledge of how chil- 
dren grow and develop should have a direct bearing on the 
choice of experiences as well as on the scope and develop- 
ment of any individual experience. It seems reasonable to 
assume further that the composition of the school staff will 
be a vital factor; that great care needs to be devoted to 
studying the strengths, the weaknesses, and the specific 


talents of staff members, and that such a study will play 
an important part in determining the experiences that may 
or may not be offered to the children of the school. If a 
school staff has an outstanding teacher of social studies, 
there is the potential for a rich program of experiences in 
this area. If there is a staff member who is particularly 
proficient in the area of folk literature and music, the staff 
may plan a variety of experiences in these areas. In other 
words, individual talents of staff members may be used to 
strengthen the entire school program. 


Then, too, in any realistic consideration of program shap- 
ing, thought must be given to the problems that arise when 
working relationships within the school and the community 
are far less than ideal. The principal may find himself in a 
situation where he has little to say about activity choices— 
a situation where choices are made for him and the staff, 
even though these choices have little relationship to the 
accepted goals. He may also find that some good choices of 
activities to implement the goals may be cancelled by edicts 
from the central office or by pressure from the community. 
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Such circumstances set up frustrating barriers to achieve- 
ment. In most cases, however, more can be done than may 
at first seem possible, and the principal needs to guard 
against being easily discouraged by seeming obstacles. As 
the instructional leader of the school, the principal has the 
obligation to seek legitimate ways to provide the kind of 
school organization that is consistent with accepted goals. 
This may well mean that much effort will have to be focused 
on raising the level of understanding and the quality of 
communication within the school system and between the 
school and the community, 


Summing Up 


The focal point of the educational program is the child. 
We need to keep this in mind at all times—whether we are 
engaged in identifying educational goals, in selecting goal- 
directed activities, or in setting up an organizational struc- 
ture to support activities and goals. Obvious as this would 
seem to be, the failure to keep this fact in mind contributes 
daily to misunderstanding about the school program, to 
fuzzy thinking about what it ought to be, to impractical 
planning, and wasted time. 


Sometimes, we seem to remember the child as we set up 
goals or as we select activities—and then forget child, goals, 
and activities when we set up the organizational structure. 
The very real and significant fact of individual differences, 
for example, is accepted at some points and forgotten at 
others. Efforts to meet the individual needs of children are 
frequently hampered by types of school organization that 
literally block the use of appropriate and efficient ways of 
dealing with the child as an individual. It is a discredit to 
us and a disservice to children to say that we believe in 
each child’s working at the level of his own potential—and 
at the same time subject him to a common course of study, 
a comparative marking system, a predetermined structure 
within which to work, and general goals that may or may 
not be applicable to him. 


We may find, in the attitudes and the behavior of a goodly 
proportion of children, some evidences of our failure to 
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meet individual needs. We see children who are insecure, 
disinterested, irritable, lacking in self-discipline. We see 
children who are aggressively negative in their behavior, 
and we see the “good little children” who just sit quietly 
and seemingly listen. True, the schools do not create all 
of these problems; many of them accompany the children 
from their homes to the schools. But too often, instead of 
coping with the individual problems of children, we pro- 
vide a framework that perpetuates them. 


When we think of school organization and its relationship 
to the education of children, we must see it for what it is— 
and what it is not. School organization, per se, is void of 
life. We cannot accomplish, through organization, what 
“an be accomplished only through good programs, an ade- 
quate number of competent teachers, and materials and 
conditions conducive to effective work, But, although school 
organization cannot in itself achieve the education of chil- 
dren, it is indispensable for facilitating an educational 
program. And it is effective to the degree that it provides 
the framework within which accepted educational goals 
can be achieved—a framework which is geared to children, 
not to administrative convenience at the expense of 
children. 


Each elementary school staff must determine, within the 
range of limitations and opportunities in the local situation, 
how they can best organize their school program. In most 
instances, this means working within the structure of an 
ongoing school program—not just suddenly creating some- 
thing wholly new. This means appraising the current pro- 
gram and determining the nature and extent of changes 
needed. 


As principal and staff take a good look at the existing 
educational program, many questions need to be raised. 
What is the school really trying to do? Are the goals 
significant, appropriate, realistic? Do they need rethinking 
and clarification? Are the accepted goals being achieved? 
If not, what are the barriers that stand in the way? 


Consideration of such questions as these poses a real 
challenge to the principal who, as school leader, must be able 
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to formulate his beliefs about the education of children— 
beliefs that are soundly based and are not easily affected 
by contemporary pressures. The principal’s knowledge of 
research and his background in child growth and develop- 
ment will make it possible for him to stand firmly on in- 
formation and sound principles in contributing to group 
decisions. 


After goals—and the barriers to achieving them—have 
been identified, the next steps seem obvious. How do we 
overcome these barriers? What can we do? What should 
we try? The answers to these questions will help to shape 
a school program for moving toward these goals. And, in 
the right kind of working climate, with goals for children 
clearly understood and generally accepted, unique and crea- 
tive proposals may well be forthcoming. 


Through what kind, or kinds, of organization may the 
program be effected? The form that the organization takes 
is effective to the degree that it is compatible with the 
educational beliefs and goals of the school staff. It would 
be a mistake to try to take over some package plan that 
has seemed to be effective in another community. It would 
be equally unwise to disregard experiments that have taken 
place in other communities. What each school must do is to 
tailor-make an organization that will, within the specific 
situation in which it must function, meet the needs of each 
child. Furthermore, the organization which is developed 
should be the best that can be achieved at that point, but 
it should not be regarded as the answer for all time and it 
should have a built-in flexibility that makes change rela- 
tively easy. School organizational patterns should have the 
same possibilities for change that well-designed school build- 
ings have—the ability to expand, to be flexible, to meet 
demands of an unpredictable future. 


When we concern ourselves with organizational change, 
we should not allow ourselves to think that profitable change 
results only through massive curriculum revision and star- 
tling reorganization. Change, particularly surface change, 
may appear to be slight. But we have the opportunity 
always to remove a barrier here and another there to free 
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children and teachers to come closer to goals of mutual 
concern. And we may find, too, that the process of evalua- 
tion which precedes and accompanies effective organiza- 
tional change may be as vital a factor in improving the 
quality of education as the organizational change itself. 


In this chapter, attention has been focused on the pur- 
pose and nature of school organization and on the relation- 
ship of organization to the total educational program for 
children. The point of view that has been expressed may 
be summed up by repeating, with modification, an earlier 
paragraph from this chapter: 


Organization ‘should be a direct outgrowth of educational 
goals and goal activities; it should take shape after the 
goals and goal activities have assumed form. Organization 
should not dictate activities; it should be determined by 
them. Organization cannot set up a school program; it 
can support a school program. Organization should not be 
a fixed, static structure; it should be a flexible, dynamic 


structure. 
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CHAPTER 2 


— AND LEADERSHIP 


| arwreeny about school organization obviously involve 

related decisions about educational goals, activities, 
instructional materials, and staffing needs. Who makes 
these decisions? What are the bases on which decisions can 
legitimately rest? What is the leadership role of the prin- 
cipal in the decision-making process? How does the way in 
which a principal exercises leadership influence decisions 
that are made about school organization and about other 
educational problems? 


In reaching decisions about school organization it is, of 
course, important for the principal to be familiar with 
knowledge that is available about our society and its objec- 
tives, about how children grow and develop, about how 
learning takes place, and about the goals that are held for 
and by children. It is also important for the principal to 
focus considerable attention on his role as an educational 
leader with responsibility for giving guidance to the de- 
cision-making process. Obviously, the principal’s percep- 
tion of his role will be reflected in the style of leadership 
he exhibits. How he works with his staff, how he goes about 
getting needed information and ideas, how he uses and 
helps others use pertinent knowledge and understanding in 
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arriving at decisions—all these will have much to do with 
the principal’s style of leadership and with the quality 
and impact of the organizational decisions that are reached. 


Some principals may conceive of leadership as coopera- 
tion with colleagues and school officials. Others may view 
leadership as largely a matter of individual initiative. And 
still others may see it as a blending of cooperation and 
initiation. Probably many principals associate leadership 
with “getting things done,” either by themselves or with 
the help of the staff. Some principals equate leadership 
with authority and with responsibility for telling others 
what to do. Others associate leadership with responsibility 
for involving staff members in decision making and problem 
solving. 


A principal’s basic ideas about what constitutes good 
leadership are reflected in the leadership style which he 
uses most consistently. 


STYLES OF LEADERSHIP 


It would be unwise to assume that there is a “right” 
kind of leadership style, appropriate to all leaders and to 
all circumstances. It would be equally unwise to assume, 
without qualification, that certain leadership styles are 
always wrong and should always be avoided. For example, 
we may be justly critical of the authoritarian approach as 
a consistently followed style of leadership. But when an 
authoritarian leader of a school staff is succeeded by a 
much more permissive leader, the stability of the school 
situation may call for a sensible retention of some aspects 
of authoritarian leadership during the transition period. 
This suggests, too, that a leader does not employ the same 
leadership style at all times, even though his basic beliefs 
and his particular competence may incline him more in one 
direction than another. Experience has shown that general- 
ly the style of leadership a principal uses at a given time 
develops from interaction between his personal attitudes, 
values, and competencies and the particular situation in 
which he finds himself. 
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In the pages that follow, several styles of leadership are 
discussed as a means of helping principals think through 
their own ways of exercising leadership. 


Authoritarian 


“Superior ability” is quite consistently recognized as a 
prime requisite for positions of leadership. But the defini- 
tion of the term, as well as the interpretation of the way in 
which the leader’s “superior ability” should be used, varies 
widely. 


In some instances, the person with “superior ability” 
has been presumed to be an efficient timesaver, possessing 
an innate ability to recognize a problem, consider each of 
its aspects, and arrive at the “right” decision. This decision 
then becomes a guiding policy for all concerned. 


Administrative behavior based on this kind of thinking 
reflects the belief that the authority of the leader comes 
from some unimpeachable source and is not to be ques- 
tioned. It assumes that there is one best way to do things 
and this way is known to the leader. In any decision- 
making situation his presence is essential because the 
making of decisions is his responsibilty and his prerogative. 


The assumption of superiority reflected in this point of 
view often finds expression in arbitrary behavior and in the 
use of force to achieve results. In a number of school 
situations, for example, instrumental music schedules are 
set up by the principal without involving the teaching staff 
concerned. Teachers are expected to comply with the 
schedule and adjust their plans to it without regard for 
the over-all effect on the classroom program. In some 
instances, principals require every teacher to prepare 
specific and detailed lesson plans which are checked at 
regular intervals. 

Administrative behavior of this nature reflects a 
noticeable lack of respect for the integrity of the individual 


teacher. It implies that the teacher should do as he is told, 
and that his place is in the classroom. Such matters as 
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scheduling and school organization are no concern of his— 
except at the conformity level. 


Under the leadership of an authoritarian principal, any 
deviation from loyalty—defined or undefined, expressed or 
implied, apparent to all staff members or existing only in 
the mind of the principal—is regarded as a personal attack 
on the leader, and punishment is forthcoming. This punish- 
ment may take the form of a verbal rebuff. But often it 
takes the more subtle form of rejection which, nevertheless, 
lets the offending staff member know that his behavior is 
not acceptable. 


Behavior which would ordinarily attract no attention 
becomes suspect to the authoritarian leader. Teachers 
soon learn that the principal mistrusts casual conversation 
among the staff, and they avoid talking in the halls or in the 
teachers’ room because they feel that the principal will 
want an explanation. 


Often a principal believes that he needs the support of the 


authority inherent in his administrative position in order 
to handle the many situations which arise. He feels a com- 
pulsion to be better, stronger, and more skillful than others 
because of his position. New situations are sometimes diffi- 
cult and often represent threats to his position. He reacts 
by issuing arbitrary orders in an attempt to maintain his 
position and to keep control. 


In some aspects of leadership, principals may not feel 
comfortable unless they are exerting force. They do not 
have confidence in themselves and hence find it difficult to 
share leadership with others. The only way they can 
operate is by keeping control in their own hands, fearing 
that things will get beyond them if they delegate or share 
responsibilities. 


The exertion of force is not always recognized for what 
it is. Some principals are constantly trying to “help” 
teachers—sometimes long after such help is necessary or 
desirable. In this way, the principal retains a degree of 
control and the teacher is prevented from acting with a 
maximum amount of responsibility. Little by little, this 
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“help,” which hides under the misnomer of consideration 
for teachers, relieves teachers of the responsibility for 
making even simple decisions. The self-confidence that is 
one element of decision making disappears as teachers 
become increasingly dependent. 


Since the administrator cannot be present in all situa- 
tions, operating policy must be specific and all-inclusive 
so that teachers have a pattern to follow. When the 
principal is out of the building, teachers are immobilized 
in the face of any deviation from daily routine. They dare 
not make decisions; someone who can speak for the princi- 
pal must be available. A substitute appointed by the prin- 
cipal is essential for the functioning of the school in such 
circumstances. 


The tendency for one person to supply all the guidelines 
obviously bars, or neglects to provide for, the interaction 
of all persons concerned. Ultimately this is destructive for 
everyone. The principal’s behavior gives little support to 
the belief that all individuals are capable of growth, that 


teachers, as well as children, develop in a situation which 
involves them. People who work in a situation controlled 
in an arbitrary authoritarian manner can gradually de- 
generate into persons who knowingly or unknowingly kow- 
tow to the person in control. Naturally, these circumstances 
do not provide opportunity for taking advantage of the 
total learnings and abilities which are present in the group. 


The authoritarian style of leadership stands squarely in 
the way of cooperative behavior. It assumes that only a 
person with “authority” can or should control a developing 
situation. It tends to assume, also, that evaluation of new 
knowledge and decisions about its applicability to educa- 
tional problems properly belong to the principal. A review 
of educational goals, for example, which may well ac- 
company the study of school organization, would not be a 
cooperative problem. This would be left to the principal 
and his decisions on goals would be reported to the teachers. 


It would be a serious mistake to assume that all leaders 
who operate in an authoritarian way are without willing 
followers. Teachers who have little self-confidence, who are 
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uncertain about their own judgment, and who have had 
limited experience in making decisions may unwittingly 
seek authoritarian leadership. They feel comfortable and 
secure when they can depend on someone else to tell them 
what to do. 


It would also be a serious mistake not to be alert to what 
can happen to teachers under leadership that is consistently 
authoritarian. In such circumstances, teachers become in- 
creasingly dependent, actually asking for more and more 
direction. They need not assume much responsibility for 
what they are doing. If things don’t go well, it isn’t their 
fault. Didn’t he tell them to do it this way? They .ieed not 
do the kind of rigorous study that is required to solve some 
of their educational problems. If a particular problem seems 
sufficiently important to the principal, he will ultimately tell 
the teachers what to do about it. 


Teachers vary greatly, of course, and they respond to an 
authoritarian principal in many different ways. Some teach- 
ers are skillful in circumventing arbitrary demands, and 
they manage to exercise their own judgment without coming 
into open conflict with the leader. Highly creative teachers, 
determined to do a job of teaching commensurate with their 
own standards, may succeed for a time. But, eventually, 
even a highly creative teacher may begin to lose his identity 
in an authoritarian situation. At first he struggles to be 
himself. Little by little he gives in, not realizing that his 
creative powers are decaying and that as he consistently 
reflects someone else’s ideas he is losing some of his own. 
Eventually, the teacher may arrive at a point where he pre- 
fers to be told what to do. If the general welfare appears 
to require uniformity, if dissent is discouraged by subtle— 
or not so subtle—punishment, if independent thought is 
stifled, the inevitable result will be intellectual stagnation. 


What happens to the teacher who disagrees with the in- 
fallibility-of-the-leader theory, but continues to work in an 
authoritarian situation? In many instances, such a teacher 
first becomes resentful, next falls into a pattern of accept- 
ance, and eventually becomes one who uses force as a nor- 
mal control in working with children. The original unique- 
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ness of the teacher becomes so submerged that it is no longer 
recognizable. The teacher does not see himself as having 
worth and tries to make up for this by ever-increasing de- 
mands for attention. He becomes highly critical, and if 
others get the attention he wants, he verbalizes this criti- 
cism against the leader. 


Domination of the whole group often leads to the forma- 
tion of cliques and small groups, each of which attempts to 
control whenever possible. Older teachers gang up in op- 
position to new teachers, new teachers criticize old-fashioned 
teaching methods, and generally each teacher looks for a 
scapegoat when he is challenged by the principal. Often this 
need for the release of hostility toward other group members 
is readily apparent. Finally, it leads to widespread irre- 
sponsibility, because acceptance of decisions and directions, 
restraints on conduct, and regulation of individual action 
are unacceptable and in time become intolerable to teachers. 


Friendship 


The “friendship” leader, like the authoritarian, usually 
gets quick results. His behavior, however, is often more 
subtle. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
his behavior is less likely to appear questionable. Friend- 
liness is a quality we tend to value in anyone. And it is 
not until we begin to suspect that “friendliness” is being 
used as a substitute for facts, reason, and cooperative action 
that we begin to question its validity as a leadership tech- 


nique. 


The administrator who operates on a friendship basis 
offers teachers his friendship and understanding. In re- 
turn, he expects teachers to accept his ideas and go along 
with them. Sometimes this friendship is real; sometimes 
it is stimulated by the conscious or unconscious belief that 
it will get the desired results. Actually, this leadership 
technique demands or buys loyalty from the staff. The 
administrator supports teachers; in turn, it is their obliga- 
tion to support him. Teachers soon find out that the princi- 
pal who dispenses praise, approval, and friendship expects 
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his staff to show appreciation by following his directives 
and endorsing his ideas. 


Sincere praise has much merit. But praise that is given 
too easily and too superficially can cause problems. The 
principal who relies heavily on praise as a leadership tech- 
nique may eventually find himself in a situation where he 
is literally unable to give praise as often as teachers expect 
it and feel the need of it. In an effort to keep up with 
quantitative demand, he says things that lack real sub- 
stance and sincerity. Most teachers are sensitive to weak 
praise and are not satisfied with it—so the praise serves no 
constructive purpose. 


Quite understandably, too, many teachers will proudly 
report to their colleagues the flattering comments a princi- 
pal has made about their work. Frequently, they get to- 
gether to compare notes. Jealousies develop, along with 
doubts as to the judgment and/or sincerity of the principal. 
Rumors grow, one teacher competes against another in the 
race for approval, and unanticipated emotional elements 
find their way into the pattern of staff relationships. A 
male administrator working with a staff that is predomi- 
nantly female may be surprised to find that there are many 
hidden agenda related to the projected and fantasied social 
and sexual relationships. 


Leadership based upon friendship may be a laissez-faire 
approach to administrative responsibility, or it may be a 
subtle way of exerting force and dictating action. Teachers 
submerge their own ideas of what is right and what should 
be done, and do things against their better judgment be- 
cause they like the administrator. Teachers frequently 
accede to the orders of the authoritarian leader because they 
sense the force in back of the order; they do what the 
friendship leader wants because they just can’t let such a 
nice person down. Leadership based upon friendship has 
the effect of keeping followers in a perpetual state of 
infancy. Everything is figured out for them, needs and 
decisions are carefully planted by the principal, and the 
teacher has no challenge or reason to grow on his own. 
In reaching a decision about school organization, for ex- 
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ample, this principal will let the staff know what he thinks 
should be kept in mind and may well suggest what a satis- 
factory decision would be. 


Force is an external control; friendship is a subtle form 
of internal control. Teachers not only do as they are told 
but also come to do what they think the leader would want, 
even when they are not told. Thus they negate themselves. 
Because they are friendly with the principal, they feel they 
are somehow close to what is going on although they may 
have no real understanding. The leader may actually plant 
ideas here and there where he thinks they will do the most 
good. He fully expects that these ideas will arise later when 
they are needed—and they often do—without the teacher’s 
being aware that the ideas did not come from his own think- 
ing in the first place. 


When an administrator gives orders, teachers often re- 
sist—sometimes openly. At least, they do not hesitate to 
tell their colleagues what they think. But when a deep core 
of friendship underlies the basic administrative pattern, 
there is little verbalizing of dissension and grievances. 
Teachers do not wish to jeopardize the important social 
relationship which is involved. They fear that if they voice 
disapproval they risk putting themselves in disfavor. Emo- 
tionally, they cannot stand to consider such a possibility. 
And anyone who feels even inwardly resistant develops feel- 
ings of guilt. 


A friendship pattern sometimes leans strongly toward a 
laissez-faire administrative attitude. The leader who uses 
friendship in this manner is often one who really doesn’t 
know what to do. He hopes that if he doesn’t hurt anyone, 
surely no one will hurt him and everything will go along all 
right. He bolsters his morale by assuring himself and others 
that things are just fine. He brags about “his” teachers and 
they about him. A mutual admiration society develops; 
everyone loves everyone else—but no one really has long- 
term educational goals in mind. Getting along from day to 
day is the major concern. 


Control through friendship is comparatively uncompli- 
cated. It presupposes an administrator who can see a pur- 
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pose and select a proper channel for achieving it. But more 
often than not, this purpose may be reached without much 
sincere involvement of others. In this style of leadership, 
authority is transformed from the obvious control by force 
to the seldom recognized control by persuasion and sugges- 
tion. Teachers believe that what is done is done with their 
consent—without recognizing that their consent is secured 
through subtle manipulation. Actually this iron-hand-in- 
the-velvet-glove approach is apt to be much more dangerous 
to teachers than is the obvious use of force. The threat to 
their personal integrity is just as great but teachers are less 
likely to realize it. 


The conclusion should not be drawn, from this discussion 
of the friendship style of leadership, that principals should 
not be friendly with teachers. But friendship—genuine or 
contrived—should not become the basis for imposing a 
camouflaged authoritarianism that bypasses cooperative 
action. 


Majority Rule 


One of the most important responsibilities a leader has is 
the responsibility for exercising good judgment in 1) de- 
ciding who should make what decisions; and 2) deciding 
what decision-making process is appropriate to the solution 
of a given problem. This is a point to keep in mind in ob- 
serving and evaluating any style of leadership, but it may 
be particularly pertinent to an understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in the majority rule approach. 


Our devotion, within our political system, to government 
by majority rule sometimes leads to the erroneous conclu- 
sion that all problems can and should be solved by majority 
vote. One is reminded of the classic example of the children 
in a science group who reconstructed a skeleton of a chicken. 
They thought they had finished the job and then discovered 
one leftover bone which baffled them—so they solved their 
problem by voting where to put it! 


There are some problems that just can’t be solved by 
majority vote. Truth isn’t altered by votes. And many prob- 
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lems—particularly educational problems—are not solved by 
voting “yes” or “no’’; they are subject to a variety of pos- 
sible solutions. 


In contrast with the authoritarian and friendship styles 
of leadership, the majority rule approach seeks to include 
staff members in the decision-making process. The adminis- 
trator who paves the way for this approach is usually moti- 
vated by a sincere desire to involve teachers in the solution 
of educational problems. He believes they have a real con- 
tribution to make, and he believes, further, that the process 
of making decisions should involve maximum participation 
from the staff. He relinquishes one-man control, makes him- 
self a participating member of the total group, and seeks to 
share some leadership responsibilities with teachers. 


The motivation is commendable, but strong and indis- 
criminate dependence on majority rule as a style of leader- 
ship may suggest lack of vision, ineptitude in group process 
—or possibly an evasion of personal responsibility through 
submergence in the group. Although the administrator may 
be aiming for cooperative action, he fails to anticipate the 
inevitable cleavage between the majority and the minority 
which is bound to reduce the amount and the quality of co- 
operative action. And in his sincere desire to avoid the 
arbitrary nature of one-man authoritarian control, he fails 
to see that the undesirable arbitrary qualities he hopes to 
avoid may well crop up in authoritarian control by a ma- 
jority group. 

Good ‘and bad elements of group action blend in a some- 
times confusing way in the majority rule approach to leader- 
ship. Suppose, for example, that the existing organizational 
pattern is not satisfactory. The suggestion that there is 
need for some kind of organizational change may come from 
the principal or from staff members. But, presumably, once 
the problem has been posed each group member is free to 
study it and to vote on it. The principal makes sure that 
opportunities are provided for teachers to exchange ideas 
and discuss possible action. Various aspects of the school 
organization problem are considered, and after some study 
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an action proposal is made. This proposal is then put to a 
vote, and the will of the group is assumed to have been ex- 
pressed through the decision of the majority. 


The majority rule approach assumes that each teacher 
will take his share of responsibility for study, decision, and 
supporting action. It assumes that once a vote is taken, 
action which follows will be in accord with the will of the 
majority. The majority rule approach seems to assume, too, 
that the vote is taken on the right issue. There may be sev- 
eral possible alternatives but too often this fact is over- 
looked. The vote is for or against a given proposal—for the 
self-contained classroom, or against it; for a departmental- 
ized program, or against it. This either-or emphasis tends 
to put the focus on getting the vote rather than on seeking 
the best possible answers. Individuals or groups spend con- 
siderable time trying to gain support for their particular 
point of view rather than trying to find and consider the 
facts and ideas that should influence a decision. In such 
circumstances, for example, new knowledge about how learn- 
ing takes place will influence decisions about school organi- 
zation only if a majority votes that it should do so. 


In this kind of situation, a virtual tyranny of the majority 
develops. More persons are involved in decision making, but 
many aspects of an authoritarian situation remain; the 
focus of authority is simply shifted from a single authori- 
tarian leader to a majority group of teachers. 


The tyranny of the majority—and it is tyranny—operates 
with a powerful force. Subtly or not so subtly, it ignores 
the values generally accorded to an individual’s right to free 
expression of ideas, and effectively discourages divergent 
points of view. In this tyranny, there is the ever-present 
danger that the controlling group will not only exercise 
force to compel all others to act in accordance with majority 
decision but also will tell other people what to think. Be- 
havior of members outside the majority group is closely and 
critically observed. A minor deviation from prescribed 
practice will not be tolerated in a member outside the con- 
trolling majority, although a similar deviation in a member 
of the majority group may be overlooked. 
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Teachers take pride in being part of the controlling group 
and strive to maintain their place in it. Those in the minor- 
ity become increasingly aggressive as they seek to advance 
their beliefs and to become recognized members of worth in 
the total group. This leads to still another tyranny—the 
tyranny of the minority, a small, often tightly knit group, 
that is usually on the outside looking in and waiting for a 
chance to criticize and to gain control. 


Somewhere between the majority “in’s” and the minority 
“out’s” are a few teachers who are sometimes a part of the 
“in’s” and sometimes a part of the “out’s.” Thus a third 
group exists which alternately throws its weight one way 
or another in an effort to advance its own beliefs—beliefs 
which may differ from those of either the majority or the 
minority. 

And what about the principal? When decisions are to be 
made, his physical presence is generally essential as a sta- 
bilizing influence. Whatever the nature of his participation, 
it is assessed and duly interpreted as aligning him with one 
group or another. At the same time, without necessarily 
meaning to, he limits or controls thinking in the group. 
Teachers who seek status with the principal often decide 
that one way to get status is to identify with his ideas. They 
wait, therefore, to see how he feels about a problem and 
then fall in line. 


Obviously, the principal cannot help but be at odds con- 
tinually with at least one group of teachers. This is in- 
evitable in a school situation which, by its method of making 
decisions, invites division within the staff. 


Furthermore, even though he may sometimes be in sym- 
pathy with the viewpoint of the minority group, the prin- 
cipal must cope with the problems this group presents. 
The particular beliefs they hold will crop up again and 
again, in various forms, as this group strives to bring 
opinion and practice into agreement with their own wishes. 
And, too, obstructionist tactics are to be expected from the 
minority group. Often, for example, this group will “evalu- 
ate” and, in effect, reject a new practice before it even gets 
off the ground. 


ae) 
iw) 
Co 
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The majority rule style of leadership has many short- 
comings but it has some constructive features and side 
effects, particularly in contrast with the authoritarian and 
friendship styles of leadership. For example, feelings of 
group “belongingness” and of pride in group achievements 
are noticeably stronger than they are in situations where 
authoritarian leadership is exerted by one person. There is 
evidence of cooperation and willingness to work together 
within the framework of the majority and minority groups, 
although the division into these groups has its own unfor- 
tunate consequences. Too, the need for individual attention 
and reassurance, at least in the majority group, decreases 
as members recognize that many people have participated 
in the group effort. 


But in observing and evaluating the majority rule style 
of leadership, it is important for the principal to be sensitive 
to the effect it can have on the staff as well as on the school 
program. Once a policy has been determined by majority 
vote, all people are expected to fall into line, even though 
some may be in serious disagreement with the action taken. 
Those who dissent must finally give in—not because they 
are converted but because they are forced to conform. The 
control exerted here by the majority group is just as potent 
and just as arbitrary as the control by one-man authori- 
tarian leadership. 


A conscientious and creative teacher is torn between 
willingness to stand by his own beliefs and desire to be 
recognized as a member of the majority. Eventually, the 
desire to belong tends to win out. When it does, the teacher 
must necessarily give up some facets of his creativity. If, 
on the other hand, a conscientious and creative teacher 
assumes a leadership role in the minority group, he is pres- 
sured by his own frustrations and again his creativeness 
suffers. 


In looking at the majority rule approach to leadership, 
it would seem that the acceptance of this way of arriving at 
decisions on educational problems rests on at least two ob- 
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vious assumptions: 1) that the specific problems being 
studied can appropriately be resolved through study culmi- 
nating in a vote; and 2) that ideas agreed upon by the larg- 
est number of those concerned must represent the “truth” 
or the most acceptable thinking—because they are held by 
the most people. These are assumptions that need to be 
examined closely. 


Compromise 


The element of compromise is justifiably present in the 
making of many—but not all—decisions. Some problems 
lend themselves to compromise solutions; others do not. 
In any problem-solving situation, there is need for willing- 
ness to explore a variety of points of view and to modify 
one’s own ideas when the need for modification becomes 
apparent. But there are times when compromise represents 
a rejection of knowledge and a desertion of values which 
cannot be tolerated by sincere people. Continuous value 
judgments are necessary for intelligent, constructive use of 
compromise. 


In the discussion which follows, attention is focused on 
the use of compromise as a fairly consistent means of arriv- 
ing at decisions. This is an approach to leadership that is 
practiced by some administrators, and to understand it we 
need to give some thought to the reasons why an individual 
chooses to work in this way. We cannot presume to know 
exactly why, but we can make some assumptions. 


For example, the principal who relies heavily on com- 
promise may be particularly sensitive to the problems that 
often exist when a staff is divided into majority and minor- 
ity groups—as can happen under the majority rule style of 
leadership. He sincerely wants all teachers to participate in 
decision making, to feel that their ideas are of value, and 
to see at least some of their ideas accepted and made part of 
the school’s working pattern. To this principal, the com- 
promise approach seems to provide a way to involve teach- 
ers in decision making and to avoid serious dissension and 
division within the group. 
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It is probably reasonable to assume, too, that a person 
who consistently relies on compromise feels uncomfortable 
and insecure in the presence of conflicting points of view. 
He sees ideas as strongly related emotionally to the indi- 
viduals who hold them, and tends to associate disagreement 
on ideas with the presence of unhealthy group tensions. He 
places great—probably disproportionate—value on _ har- 
mony, and seeks to avoid any situation which, in his judg- 
ment, will threaten it. To him, harmony is threatened by 
the overt expression of differing points of view. Therefore, 
when a problem is posed that cannot be solved without 
threshing out conflicting ideas, he may be more concerned 
with maintaining harmony than with solving the problem. 


A principal who feels that compromise is almost always 
an appropriate way of solving problems may be reflecting 
an absence of strong personal convictions. Lacking strong 
feelings himself, he finds it quite easy to compromise and 
assumes that others will find it equally easy. Lack of strong 
convictions may stem from a number of sources, one of 
which is lack of information. In the solution of educational 
problems, if a principal is seriously deficient in information 
which has bearing on their resolution, he finds it difficult to 
place an appropriate value on problems and proposals that 
may be advanced by the staff. For example, suppose some 
teachers feel that the current pattern of school organization 
restricts the effective use of important knowledge about 
ways in which children learn. They point out that the learn- 
ing program is being adversely affected by the organiza- 
tional structure, and suggest changes they think would be 
helpful. If the administrator knows little about the prin- 
ciples of learning, he has little basis for understanding the 
reasons for teacher dissatisfaction with the organizational 
pattern or for evaluating the changes they propose. In con- 
sequence, he may 1) underestimate both the importance of 
the problem and the depth of concern which the teachers 
feel; and 2) assume that the problem can be solved and the 
teachers satisfied by a nice friendly agreement on a few 
superficial changes. 


Teacher reactions to the compromise style of leadership 
are varied, of course. Some teachers actually welcome the 
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restrictive influence present in the compromise approach to 
making decisions. They are glad to be relieved of the crea- 
tive thinking and objective evaluation that are the rigorous 
intellectual accompaniments of effective problem solving. 
They want to be acceptable members of the group—and 
they can be by complying with what seems to be representa- 
tive thinking. 


Let’s look a little further at what happens to educational 
problems and to the staff itself when the compromise style 
of leadership is in operation. 


If a problem brings forth differences of opinion among 
staff members, the administrator attempts to cope with the 
situation by exploring the possibilities of compromise. He 
considers areas of disagreement or tension and strives for 
a solution on which all will be willing to agree. He may 
attempt to work out a compromise proposal himself on the 
basis of what he knows about staff ideas and staff person- 
alities, or he may challenge teachers to find some points on 
which they are willing to give so that a solution acceptable 
to all may be reached. 


At times, the search for agreement leads to a compromise 
that bears only limited relationship to the problem that was 
first proposed for consideration. Suppose, for example, that 
members of the school staff generally feel that the goal of 
continuous growth for each child is not being achieved satis- 
factorily. Some teachers believe the trouble lies in the pres- 
ent form of graded school organization. They think that the 
ungraded plan would provide greater opportunity for con- 
tinuous growth and propose that this plan be introduced 
into the first three grades. Not all teachers agree that this 
is the way to solve the problem. Some of them say that 
smaller classes with more teacher time for each child would 
take care of the situation. Others suggest the need for more 
specialist help. 


As may well be expected, a number of teacher dissatis- 
factions are expressed in the course of the discussions. Some 
of them are closely related to the initial problem; others are 
only indirectly related. Teachers say: “Library facilities 
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are inadequate.” “Too little time is given to science.” “Too 
much time is being given to science and mathematics.” “The 
curriculum is overcrowded.” “We should start foreign lan- 
guage activities in the first grade.” “The schedule is too 
chopped up and too inflexible.” “The block of time scheduled 
for the social studies and language arts is too large.” 
“Teachers don’t have enough time for planning their work 
with children.” 


As the principal listens to the comments that are being 
made, it seems obvious to him that teachers aren’t in agree- 
ment about the ungraded plan and that many differences of 
opinion would have to be resolved if the plan were to be 
tried. At the same time, he is sensitive to the variety of sug- 
gestions and dissatisfactions that have been brought to light 
and feels a need for some kind of action which is positively 
related to them. 


Perhaps without realizing that he is bypassing the orig- 
inal problem of providing greater opportunity for continu- 
ous growth for children, he now focuses attention on finding 


ways to reduce the dissatisfactions that have been ex- 
pressed. What can be done? 


Well, two of the first grade teachers were particularly 
ardent supporters of the ungraded primary plan. Next 
year, Miss Clark and Miss Ross can move with their children 
into the second grade. This will provide for greater con- 
tinuity of experience; it may also satisfy Miss Clark and 
Miss Ross and divert them from pushing for a plan that 
can’t be introduced without working through some differ- 
ences of opinion in the staff. 


The matter of class size is difficult. It isn’t going to be 
easy to reduce class size but it may be possible to get some 
special project money for a consultant in science. The con- 
sultant’s services might be used in such a way as to relieve 
teachers of some class sessions and provide more teacher 
time for planning. 


Just what has happened in this situation? A problem of 
general concern was posed—how to do a better job of pro- 
viding for the continuous growth of each child. Various 
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proposals were made, and some related problems and teacher 
dissatisfactions were revealed. The possibility of conflict 
resulting from divergent points of view was present. Atten- 
tion then shifted away from the initial problem relating to 
children. The goal of avoiding friction and reducing a 
variety of teacher dissatisfactions was substituted for the 
goal of implementing the school program for boys and girls. 
The original problem was not solved and it is reasonable to 
expect that it will rise again, in one form or another. 


Sometimes, in the give and take that goes on in an effort 
to reach a compromise solution, the dynamic elements of a 
plan get watered down to a level that denies everyone—in- 
cluding the initiator— any pride in the solution. Miss Clark 
and Miss Ross, for instance, may accompany their first- 
graders into second grade without complaint—but also 
without the enthusiasm they had for exploring the broader 
possibilities they envisioned in an ungraded plan 


As controversial aspects are removed from problem solu- 
tions, the solutions become obnoxious to no one; conversely, 
the solutions generate little enthusiasm from anyone. No 
one objects to the plan that is developed—the objectionable 
elements have been removed. But at the same time, no one 
feels a firm commitment to the plan with attendant respon- 
sibility for giving his best efforts to carrying it out. Quite 
probably, the compromise plan is a mediocre achievement 
not in keeping with potential capabilities of the group. It 
lacks imagination, provides no impetus for further work, 
and misses the excitement of on-going activity within a 
school program. 


If a persistent striving for compromise is the practice, 
there is a definite likelihood that nothing new will be added 
to the group thinking. Sensing that eventually everyone 
must arrive at tacit agreement, teachers sometimes decide 
to withhold their thinking and their ideas. They may do 
this because they do not wish to interject something which 
would complicate and delay matters—and perhaps earn for 
themselves the title of “obstructionist.” They may do this 
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because they believe—perhaps with some past experience to 
support the belief—that their ideas will not be acceptable to 
teacher colleagues who are anxious to arrive at a mutually 
agreeable point of view. 


When a teacher with a feeling of commitment to his own 
ideas sees those ideas evaporate or become diluted beyond 
recognition for the sake of agreement, his relationship to 
the group changes. Other teachers may not have been aware 
of the beliefs or ideas he was relinquishing, but he knows 
and he does not forget. The next problem for consideration 
does not receive the same enthusiasm. He is careful not to 
expose his deepest thinking because he does not want to face 
the possibility that once again it may be denied. Com- 
promise assumes that in the end there will be conformity. 
If a teacher feels that his thoughts and beliefs are unaccept- 
able to the group and will not be represented in a com- 
promise solution, he just does not become involved. 


Compromise arrived at in these ways never seems really 
to be accepted by anyone. Persons of one viewpoint con- 
sistently try to outguess and outmaneuver those with con- 
flicting viewpoints. Staff members attempt to follow through 
on decisions and act for a while in conformity with what 
has been agreed upon. But, because they have never basi- 
cally accepted the compromise solution, they soon tend to 
exhibit personal frustration and revert to acting in accord- 
ance with their own original beliefs. Sometimes this re- 
version makes them feel guilty and they attempt once more 
to act within the compromise framework. So it goes—back 
and forth, back and forth—and all the while the uneasy 
sensation persists that there is much needless waste of time 
and energy. 


Sometimes, however, compromises are positively arrived 
at and a relatively high level solution is achieved. The leader 
encourages each person involved to study the problem under 
consideration. He is appreciative of ideas presented and 
convictions stated. He encourages the group to hold on to 
all of them and to weave them together. The result may be 
an unanticipated mixture but it does represent everyone’s 
thinking. 
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The administrator involves everyone in decision-making 
activity as he acts in his role of group stabilizer and some- 
times arbiter. His behavior indicates that he really desires 
the best knowledge and thinking available to be applied to 
the problem at hand. He shows faith in the ability of teacher 
associates to work with a situation. True, the emphasis is 
upon arriving at an agreement, but pressure is non-existent 
or not noticeable. In the final outcome, however, some or all 
members of the group must give up those parts of their 
beliefs which do not fit the composite picture. 


Cooperative 


A cooperative approach to leadership is one which strives 
for appropriate involvement of all staff members without 
abdication of the responsibility inherent in the principal’s 
position. This approach is not a simple one. It requires 
of the principal some complex leadership skills that are 
usually associated with considerable experience in working 
with professional colleagues. Furthermore, it requires from 
the teaching staff a willingness to accept responsibility for 
arriving at group decisions. Teachers who have had little 
opportunity to participate in group study of problems and 
who have been accustomed to following directives, may—or 
may not—welcome a leader who tries to involve them ac- 
tively in major decisions about school program. No matter 
how convinced a principal may be that leadership should be 
a cooperative matter, he will need to move slowly towards 
large-scale involvement of teachers, if he succeeds a prin- 
cipal who operated on a quite different basis—authori- 
tarian, friendship, majority rule, compromise, or something 
else. 


Like other styles of leadership, the cooperative approach 
reflects the attitudes and skills of the person who exercises 
it. The principal who uses this style of leadership effectively 
is likely to be a secure person who does not feel threatened 
by evidence of leadership skills and competencies within his 
staff. He sees value in the diverse abilities and skills of 
staff members, and sincerely wants to use these abilities 
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and skills for the benefit of the total school program as 
well as for the satisfaction of the individuals themselves. 
He believes that most teachers function effectively and with 
a maximum of satisfaction when they are an informed and 
participating part of the total school operation. 


The principal who makes effective use of the cooperative 
style of leadership not only believes in group participation 
but also has good judgment as to when it is appropriate to 
involve the staff. Some aspects of almost any school problem 
might legitimately enlist the thinking of teachers, but the 
realities of teacher time and teacher load make it impossible 
and unwise to involve teachers in every decision-making 
situation. It is no service to the school program nor to the 
teachers to use a disproportionate share of teacher time 
on decisions that may reasonably be made by the principal. 
Often, for example, it is a misuse of teacher time and a 
misinterpretation of “democratic” procedure to attempt to 
involve faculty members in decisions about some of the 
administrative details of school management. 


On the other hand, decisions about goals, about program, 
about organization to implement program all require the 
kind of professional competence teachers can offer. Further- 
more, if teachers are to do an effective job of instruction, 
they need to have an understanding of and a commitment 
to the goals and the program. Such understanding and per- 
sonal commitment are most likely to be present when 
teachers have an active part in thinking through instruc- 
tional problems and making decisions about them. 


It is essential, therefore, that the principal exercise good 
judgment in determining when he should take the bulk of 
the responsibility and when he should turn to the thinking 
and the decision-making skills of the group. In fact, it may 
well be good judgment for the principal to discuss with 
teachers the various types of decisions which need to be 
made and arrive at mutual agreement as to the kinds of 
decisions that can appropriately be made by the adminis- 
trator, with little or no use of staff time, and the kinds of 
decisions that should be made with the help of the teaching 
staff. 
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Finally, we may say that the principal who is effective in 
the use of the cooperative approach to leadership not only 
believes in group participation and has good judgment as 
to when it is appropriate to involve the staff, but also knows 
how to achieve good group participation and action. He 
accepts responsibility for encouraging initiative, and for 
helping people interact constructively with each other. 


Such a leader recognizes, and so do the teachers, that he 
himself is not—and need not be—equally proficient in every 
aspect of group action. He recognizes that leadership within 
the group may shift from one person to another, depending 
upon the particular competence needed at different times. 
Where beliefs of this nature exist, the leadership role is 
flexible. Leadership responsibility is allocated according 
to individual competence and thus leadership emerges from 
the group. 


In every professional staff there are tremendous resources 
if they can be freed for use. But teachers frequently under- 
rate their own worth and ability. They must be encouraged 
to look deeply at themselves. Each person can come closer 
to his own potential effectiveness if he strives to develop 
a sense of purpose and if he gives maximum encouragement 
to himself as well as to his associates. Each must con- 
sciously be aware of a need to reduce confusions in his own 
values and to develop qualities of mind and spirit which 
are within his reach as means of establishing personal 
feelings of worth. Each person needs to feel respected 
regardless of position and regardless of the relative level 
of his ability. 


In cooperation with other group members, the principal 
is responsible for creating an environment where each may 
function and grow to his maximum. With the teachers, he 
works to establish a climate in which the very highest 
quality of individual involvement is possible—a situation 
in which each member feels encouraged and free to apply 
his best efforts to the purposes of the group. This means, 
in part, that the principal needs to recognize the importance 
of group processes, observe them continually, and be sensi- 
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tive to what makes for quality in them. This is essential 
if the principal is to meet his responsibility for helping 
teachers operate effectively in formulating policies, develop- 
ing curriculum, and assessing the needs and potential of the 
community. 


Principals vary, of course, in the techniques they use as 
they attempt to encourage teachers to think for themselves 
and to avoid relying on directives—or on the opinions of 
administrators. Some principals deliberately withhold ex- 
pression of their own ideas and personal convictions in a 
rather extreme effort not to color teachers’ thinking. The 
motive is good but the technique is questionable. Anxiety, 
hostility, and near panic can result when teachers feel com- 
pletely in the dark as to what the principal thinks about 
educational problems. The principal’s silence must be inter- 
preted somehow. It may be interpreted to mean that the 
principal lacks conviction about the educational program, 
or that he doesn’t have enough knowledge and information 
to risk making a judgment, or that he is indecisive and 


vague. None of these interpretations is helpful for teacher 
morale or for good over-all working relationships. 


The problem is a complex one for any principal. He must 
somehow find ways to acknowledge his own convictions and 
the responsibility of his position, and at the same time 
recognize teachers as persons with ideas, integrity, and 
freedom of choice. 


What is needed is the kind of climate and the kind of 
working relationships within the staff that make it possible 
for everyone—principal included—to express ideas and con- 
victions. At the same time, however, the principal must 
accept the fact that his is a position of terminal responsibil- 
ity and that, in the viewpoint of many teachers and laymen, 
he is the final authority. People will often react to him not 
in terms of his ideas as an individual but in terms of his 
position as “the principal.” These are facts to be recog- 
nized, but they do not decrease the principal’s responsibility 
to labor consistently to create an environment in which 
teachers may assume educational leadership. 
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The administrator who takes the cooperative approach 
to leadership issues few orders or directives. Rather, he 
and the teachers concerned, working under broad princi- 
ples, develop policies and practices which are inclusive in 
nature and leave no doubt concerning types of procedures 
acceptable to the group. It is understood that everyone will 
not be expected to act in exactly the same manner but that 
everyone will act in a manner consistent with the over-all 
framework that has been agreed upon. An administrator 
living in a climate which affords this feeling recognizes that 
he, as well as teachers, must have freedom to move around. 
Policy is general in nature; it gives guidance and direction 
but is not minutely detailed and restrictive. 


Through working together on problems which are im- 
portant to the group, through discussing, planning, decid- 
ing, acting, and evaluating, the entire staff develops a point 
of view and a group philosophy evolves. The working rela- 
tionship within the group requires expressions and indica- 


tions of respect from administrator to teachers and from 
teachers to administrator. Each needs a sense of the 
warmth of being understood, of being accepted as an impor- 
tant part of the staff. This requires that conflicting princi- 
ples be sincerely considered to seek not what is expedient 
but what seems best. 


All concerned—administrators and teachers—recognize 
that individuals and groups operate best when there are 
certain built-in securities. These are things that let them 
adjust to other forces before the impact of those forces is 
felt. Teachers need the security that comes from an ability 
to anticipate what is ahead. They need to have time to 
prepare, on a base of some security, for impacts resulting 
from or accompanying developing situations. This time and 
base security makes it possible for teachers to avoid need- 
less arguments and resentments. Instead, they can relate 
positively to emerging situations. This ability to relate 
positively in turn gives each individual and the group a 
real sense of achievement and growth. Teacher morale is 
high because each teacher has status and recognizes that 
he is important to the whole teaching-learning situation. 
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Identification and involvement of self or of the group is 
determined by the potentials of the situation. The school 
is recognized as a place where persons of all ages, all back- 
grounds, all faiths, and all beliefs join with mutual feelings 
of worth and belonging. Teachers know that implicit in 
the situation is the knowledge that each participating mem- 
ber has a mind that needs to be used if group purposes are 
to be attained. Each knows that when ideas are questioned 
the questioning stems from a sincere desire for clarity and 
understanding. 


The importance of communication is clearly recognized 
by principal and by teachers. Teachers deliberately seek 
opportunities to talk together and plan together. Staff 
meetings are not boring sessions to which teachers come 
reluctantly. They are stimulating sessions to which teachers 
come willingly because the agenda is vital. It is vital be- 
cause it is developed by teachers out of the concerns of 
teachers. Staff members who might act in a negative manner 


in different circumstances soon learn that their colleagues do 
not welcome such behavior. Teachers who are sincerely 
concerned with problems of interest to the group resent 
time taken by unconstructive or negative action—a fact 
which quickly becomes apparent to either the professional 
or the amateur malcontent. 


Thus the administrator and the teacher are part of a 
situation that is evolving, a situation in which direction 
is neither static nor limiting. It is essential that the admin- 
istrator recognize this because direction is important. The 
principal must be aware of the hazards of limiting direction 
because a situation developing for good can quickly be set 
back or restricted by a confining administrative direction. 


In schools functioning on a cooperative level, change 
seems on the surface to take place more slowly than it does 
in autocratic situations. Change by administrative fiat can, 
presumably, take place rapidly, but a careful analysis of 
what has happened may reveal that the change is only a 
paper change. The spirit of the group and the conditions 
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that influence learning may actually have been modified 
but little. 


In contrast to this, the cooperative approach generates 
continuous enthusiasm for doing the things that need to be 
done. Because all staff members have a part in deciding 
what should be done and how it should be done, they value 
more highly the results of group decisions. The diverse 
personalities involved, plus the relation of one to another, 
help each to reach his maximum. Recognition of the worth 
of self and the relation of self to others by each group 
member ultimately results in a maximum achievement by 
the entire group. 


One might conjecture that this integration of mind and 
action might eventually reach a saturation point. However, 
with each decision a new chain of reactions is set in motion 
or becomes operative and thus finality is never achieved. 
Some administrative techniques may in time become out- 
moded by new thought and new research, just as many of 


those used only a few years ago have been found inefficient 
or have fallen into disuse, but truly integrated, cooperative 
situations might feasibly go on indefinitely. They have a 
built-in acceptance of change as an integral part of their 
ever-evolving, ever-developing base. 


As was pointed out earlier in this chapter, there is no 
“right” kind of leadership style, appropriate to all leaders 
and to all circumstances. Most principals use different 
leadership styles or techniques at different times; they do 
not use a single leadership technique at all times. There 
are times when a principal may need to be arbitrary. There 
are times when he may need to be autocratic. By the same 
token, there are innumerable instances where the principal 
should not make decisions by himself; instances where a 
principal would do a disservice to the problem under con- 
sideration if he failed to involve staff members. 


Good leadership requires the principal to exercise judg- 
ment as to the best technique for a given situation. And 
the principal’s skill as a leader will be reflected in the qual- 
ity of the decisions that are made and in the staff and 
student behavior that supports the decisions. 
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CHAPTER 3 


IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


he educational system of a society reflects, in significant 

ways, the controlling philosophy and purpose of that 
society. In the United States, a system of free, universal, 
public education has emerged in support of our commitment 
to democracy. This educational system rests, in part, on 
the continuing belief that intelligent self-government re- 
quires an educated citizenry, and that all people must have 
access to equal educational opportunity. 


But the citizen of today lives in a world far different 
from the world in which our first public schools took shape. 
The education he needs differs in innumerable respects 
from the education which served the citizen of an earlier 
day. Over the years, the schools have changed as the nature 
of society has changed. They have changed in program, in 
methods of instruction, in facilities, in organization to 
support program and purposes. 


The hypothesis that school organization has followed the 
general pattern of basic changes of national philosophy and 
social purpose in American education requires us to take a 
look, historically, at these changes as they have affected the 
elementary school. 
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Viewed historically, there have been several distinct 
changes, and each one in turn has manifested itself in the 
structure of the elementary school. These separate periods 
are reviewed and summarized here in an analysis of: 1) 
the relationship of a particular type of school organization 
to the needs of the time; 2) the essential features and 
purposes of the organization; and 3) the factors which 
ultimately brought about a transition to other structures. 


Earliest Schools 


In the early days of our country, the colonial period, 
schooling for young children took place in the home. This 
led to the rise of such educational devices as the “dame 
school,” the “reading school,” the “writing school,” the 
“three R’s school,” and others. In effect, these were forms 
of private primary schools, commonly supported and recog- 
nized by the community, with the avowed purpose of teach- 
ing children to read, spell, and write in order that they 
might qualify for admission to the secondary schools. The 
secondary schools of this era were created and subsidized 
for the single purpose of preparing students for admission 
to college. The colleges were largely devoted to the training 
of lawyers and clergymen. In general, then, elementary 
education in these days existed on a limited basis and its 
primary function was to provide opportunity for acceptance 
into secondary education. 


School organization was in its simplest form in the dame 
school and other early schools. In the main, these were one- 
teacher, one-group, one-room types of schools. Instruction 
was largely based upon a “read-recite” concept, and the 
measure of accomplishment was the ability to “read” certain 
passages. There were generally no special buildings or facili- 
ties provided for this type of schooling. The groups usually 
met in homes, spare rooms, vacant shops—wherever space 
was available. 
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As numbers grew and sizes of groups increased, it be- 
came evident that one “teacher” could not handle the larger 
groups of children. As a consequence, and in response to 
the need, a system of monitors was developed. Under this 
plan, small groups of youngsters were instructed by pupil 
assistants who had already been taught their lessons by the 
master. In time this developed into a rather extensive plan 
whereby large numbers of students could receive instruc- 
tion at the hands of a network of “assistant” teachers who 
were simply advanced students. Later refinements of this 
plan led to the crystallization of what came to be known 
as the Lancastrian system, a refinement of the monitorial 
school, which enjoyed widespread use and popularity dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth century and the first 
part of the nineteenth. However, the expansion in the size 
of these schools, the growing shortages of qualified per- 
sonnel to manage the program, the fact that some assistant 
teachers were finding it necessary to have longer periods 
of time in which to work with their groups, and the great 
increase in subject materials to be taught to these children, 
all combined to lead to the next major step in elementary 
school organization. 


Quincy Grammar School 


A very notable and distinctive benchmark in elementary 
education was established in 1848 when Philbrick created 
the Quincy Grammar School in Boston. This particular 
development has had an impact on elementary school struc- 
ture greater than that of any other single development in 
school organization. It provided a one-teacher-per-grade 
organization and was the beginning of what has come to 
be known as the “graded” school. It is still the basic style 
of school structure and it was the forerunner of what has 
now come to be characterized as the self-contained class- 
room. The movement was slow to spread at first. Then it 
gathered tremendous momentum and by the latter part of 
the nineteenth century it was the prevailing method of 
elementary school organization throughout the nation. It 
was the almost perfect solution to the problems then at- 
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tendant upon organization and standardization in our 
schools. It was ideal from the point of view of a philosophic 
commitment to the belief that schools should provide pro- 
grams of uniform instruction in which materials could be 
arranged in standard patterns of grade levels and pupils 
could be neatly categorized into groups, based upon their 
yearly progress through a succession of levels of difficulty. 
It was a structure in harmony with the spirit and need of 
the times. 


However, and inevitably, after a number of years a few 
disquieting and disturbing objections began to spring up. 
The objections grew out of concern over such things as 
these: alarming increases in the numbers of non-promotions 
and failures, apprehension that brighter pupils were being 
restricted to unchallenging situations, drop-outs in upper 
grades, and overcrowding in the lower grades. While the 
graded school had much to recommend it in terms of 
smoothness of administrative function and operation, there 
were some who were beginning to question its educational 
integrity and merit. As a consequence, some revisions and 
reorganizations of the graded system were attempted dur- 
ing this same era. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century a welter of innovations and improvisations, all 
seeking to correct the faults of the graded school system 
and to get at some of the inherent weaknesses of this sys- 
tem, made their appearance. 


Some 19th Century Experiments 


Most of the innovations became identifiable in terms of 
a particular name or label. Many of them remain fairly 
well known and some elements of their contributions still 
persist today. Among the more notable plans are these: 


1. The Saint Louis Plan (1862) attempted to modify the 
rigidity of the graded school by creating a quarterly 
pupil promotion plan. The hope was that this would 
break the lock step and permit a higher degree of pupil 
flexibility. 
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The Pueblo Plan (1888) was an effort to individualize 
instruction and to permit organization in smaller groups 
on a homogeneous ability basis. 


The Cambridge Plan (1893) was essentially a two-track 
plan under which brighter pupils could complete the 
standard eight-year program in six years. 


The Elizabeth Plan (1895) was a plan for the promotion 
of pupils whenever they were ready for advanced work, 
regardless of the time of year. 


The Portland (Oregon) Plan (1897) was similar to the 
Cambridge Plan in which pupils could complete the 
eight-year program in six years. 


The North Denver Plan (1898) was a scheme under 
which a minimum set of requirements was established 
for all pupils, with opportunity and requirement for 
able pupils to move at a more rapid rate into additional 
tasks. 


The Santa Barbara Plan (1898) was a plan for enrich- 
ment which provided for three homogeneously based 
groups with work adjustments in degree of difficulty and 
amount for each group. It also provided for promotion 
three times a year. 


Thus, from the outset—from the dame school of colonial 
days, with its monitorial and Lancastrian modifications, 
through the creation of the basic, graded school and into 
an era of multiple approaches and attempts to correct the 
shortcomings of the graded schools—our period of earliest 
history in elementary education clearly demonstrated that 
the nature and spirit of the educational programs reflected 
the needs and demands of the times. 


When the major goal of education was to qualify a 
limited number of children for entrance to secondary 
schools, the organizational pattern provided for direct, 
immediate, almost personal instruction. When this goal 
changed later to one of universality of education, the or- 
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ganizational response was the creation of an impersonal, 
relatively inflexible type of structure geared to indiscrimi- 
nate group instruction. Only as the shortcomings and prob- 
lems became evident were attempts made to modify the 
structure of schools in accordance with the realities and 
problems involved in education on a large scale—attempts 
in the form of devices and techniques which sought either 
to individualize instruction or to adjust to human variance 
by providing for different rates of progress. 


Early 20th Century Experiments 


The advent of the twentieth century brought forth 
another period of experimentation with the structure of 
the elementary school. These efforts continued to reflect 
dissatisfaction with the graded-school concept and were 
further demonstrations of a drive to enable the elementary 
school to come closer to fulfilling its mission. Here, too, 
was a continuation of the influence of changing social, 
economic, and industrial needs and demands. During this 
period we were moving rapidly into the era of industrializa- 
tion, creating the need for a larger supply of skilled labor, 
absorbing the impact of vast immigration in the melting 
pot milieu, and giving recognition to the relative importance 
of behavioral skills and social attitudes as legitimate ele- 
ments in a program of public education. As a consequence 
of these newer forces and of the continuing feeling that 
the graded school was inadequate, this period witnessed 
the development of additional plans for elementary school 
structure. 


As before, most of these became identified with a par- 
ticular name or place. Prominent among organizational de- 
velopments during this period were the following: 


1. The Platoon School, developed by William A. Wirt in 
Bluffton, Indiana (1900). Under this organizational 
plan, children were divided into two groups. They re- 
ceived instruction in the fundamental subjects in one 
group and had opportunities for activity in the special 
subjects in the other group. This was sometimes re- 
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ferred to as the “work-study-play” program and had, 
as a part of its underlying motivation, more economical 
use of the school plant. 


The Gary Plan (1908). This plan, also under the 
direction of William A. Wirt, was essentially a con- 
tinuation of the original Platoon School. But it was the 
first permanent plan of platoon organization and repre- 
sented a refinement of the principles first tried out by 
Wirt in Bluffton. 


Burk’s Individual Plan (1913). This was a plan which 
permitted individual rates of progress and promotion. 


The Dalton Plan (1919). This provided for an indi- 
vidual pupil job-sheet-unit-conference technique where- 
by each child had his learning tasks set down for him 
in an individualized sense and was permitted to move 
along upon completion of the requirements as deter- 
mined through a checking conference with the teacher. 


The Winnetka Plan (1919—Carleton Washburne). This 
was another procedure for allowing each child to prog- 
ress at his own rate. it also included provision for 
cultural and creative experiences in group settings. 


The Detroit X-Y-Z Plan (1919). This was essentially 
an ability grouping device for what, in effect, became 
a three-track plan. Pupils were placed in one of three 
groups on the basis of intelligence test results. 


Cooperative Group Plan (1930—J. F. Hosic). By pres- 
ent-day standards this might be entitled a forerunner 
of our newer team teaching concepts. It provided for 
a group of teachers to work together, each offering one 
part of the curriculum but all of them trying to coordi- 
nate their efforts. Considerable emphasis was placed 
upon encouraging teachers to plan and evaluate together. 


These do not, by any means, represent the entire list of 
projected activities in the field of elementary school organi- 
zation during this era, but they are some of the better 
known and more highly publicized developments. It seems 
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quite apparent that they offer rather convincing testimony 
in support of the contention that the structure of the ele- 
mentary school was not in harmony with its function. 
Geared to the mythical average, the graded school plan 
failed to make administrative provision for the individual 
child. The factor of human variance and needs was ignored 
in the lock-step pattern and rigidity of the structure. 


These inherent weaknesses and restrictions of the 
graded-school approach continued to plague those who were 
interested in helping the elementary school to become more 
effective and gave continued emphasis to the search for 
better ways in which to organize the elementary school. The 
activities of this period—the first part of the twentieth 
century—reaffirmed the restless search for improvement. 


From the repeated attempts at improvement and as a 
direct product of the structural weaknesses of this era 
came one clear incisive conclusion. Under the graded- 
school style of organization, the educational needs and 
perspective of the individual child had eften been subordi- 


nated to the importance of smoothness and expediency in 
school organization and administration. 


Following the recognition of this fact came a drive for 
ways in which instruction could be individualized. Indi- 
vidualization of instruction became both the focal point of 
effort and the resultant contribution of attempts to modify 
the structure of the elementary school during the first half 
of the twentieth century. Once again, schools were respond- 
ing to a combination of factors of social change and shifting 
emphasis of educational need and purpose in this country, 
and to the problems attendant upon mounting numbers of 
children and shortages of teachers, facilities, and financial 
support. 


With this brief chronological approach as background, 
let’s take a look at some of today’s questions. What are the 
factors that have contributed to the current era of doubt 
and question about present methods of elementary school 
organization and are paving the way for another round of 
experimentation and change? Why have nearly all of the 
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experimental programs of the past century failed to stand 
up? Why has school structure continued to remain a topic 
of repeated study and debate? 


Failures of Earlier Attempts 


To essay an answer to these questions we need to remind 
ourselves of the cross currents at play in elementary school 
organization. On the one hand we have faced realistically 
the need for providing a program of elementary education, 
in mass numbers, for all the children of all the people. 
Because of the magnitude of this task we have tended to 
beam this program in the direction of the mythical “aver- 
age” child. In so doing, largely because the image of the 
average child tends to mirror statistics rather than human 
beings, we have let our organizational procedures become 
so impersonal and standardized that we sometimes over- 
look the individual child and fail to give proper balance 
and perspective to the essential element of a democratic 
way of life—provision for individual differences. As edu- 
cators became sensitive to this problem, there was a rather 
widespread effort, in the first half of the twentieth century, 
to move in the direction of individualizing instruction. The 
efforts were sincere and honest in motive and purpose but 
were confounded by the constant increase in the number of 
children to be provided for. Therefore, while the theoretical 
approach might have been sound, the sheer range of the 
job to be done within the dimensions of limited funds, 
personnel, and facilities, soon made such campaigns some- 
what futile. 


Also, from the point of view of educational psychology 
the programs of “individualizing” instruction fell short in 
another fundamental quality. All adjustments which these 
innovations sought to provide were within the single dimen- 
sion of rate of learning. While consideration must inevita- 
bly be given to factors of learning rate for each individual, 
it seems shortsighted to attempt to individualize a program 
of learning on this approach alone. This limited approach 
fails to take into account the broad range of the teaching- 
learning situation which includes, also, such things as 
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varieties of interests, needs, backgrounds, talents; readi- 
ness; motivation; materials; and teaching effectiveness. 


It seems evident, therefore, that although the efforts to 
improve instruction in the elementary school by means 
of developing newer organizational and structural patterns 
were both sincere and well-intended, they were short- 
sighted and limited in the perception of the task at hand. 
They hypothesized that the problem could be solved by 
altering temporal factors and that this device alone could 
result in gains. While possibly commendable so far as they 
went, they missed the salient understanding that rate is 
only one contributing factor to the total process. Despite 
this shortcoming, the efforts were significant as evidences 
of dissatisfaction with the graded-school concept. 


A second shortcoming in many of these approaches was 
their tendency to present subjects in isolation without re- 
lationship to other curricular learnings. By virtue of the 
basic plans for individualized progress, in the sense of job 


sheets, contracts, lesson plans, and the like, these programs 
primarily dealt with individual progress in discrete sub- 
ject areas with little regard for the interrelatedness of 
learning. Therefore, while these campaigns again were 
expressions of dissatisfaction and represented serious at- 
tempts to improve learning, they were unmindful of other 
important values in the teaching-learning situation. 


There may well have been other contributing factors 
which prevented these organizational plans from achieving 
their goal of more effective instruction for each child— 
such factors as inadequacy of personnel, insufficiency of 
financial and physical resources, and failure to weigh all 
the complex elements involved in providing a balanced 
program of education. In addition to the concentration of 
effort on adjustments in rate, however, the essential weak- 
ness appears to have been the dedication to a single premise 
that subject matter could be detailed in advance for all 
children. This had the effect of ignoring the realities of 
human differences. It resulted in efforts to fashion children 
to the program of the school rather than in efforts to pro- 
vide a program which could meet and serve the enormous 
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range of variances among children. This is not intended 
to suggest that there are not certain bodies of common 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes for all children alike, but 
it does say that all children cannot learn all things in a 
standard way and at the same time. 


At any rate, history has clearly established the fact that 
of the score or more attempts to solve the problems inherent 
in the graded-school concept and to cut through the re- 
strictions of organizational devices, not one plan has stood 
the test of time. Only traces and vestiges of these various 
proposals remain today—scattered and in separate schools. 
Not one single movement to modify the graded plan actual- 
ly took hold, for any extended period of time; and each, in 
turn, fell by the wayside simply because it did not come up 
with the necessary solutions to the problems. 

Let us move, now, from our historical perspective to a 
consideration of some of the current efforts to improve 
elementary school organization. 











TOWARD IMPROVED 


A substantial portion of Chapter 4 (pp. 66-106 and pp. 116- 
118) is based on material secured through the NEA Project 
on Instruction. This material has been adapted from the first 
draft of a manuscript prepared by John I. Goodlad, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles, for 
the consideration of the National Committee of the Project, 
and is printed here with permission of the Project. Follow- 
ing revision, the longer manuscript from which these pages 
have been excerpted will be published by the Project under 
the title of Planning and Organizing for Teaching. This 
book, which will be available early in 1963, will be of 
much interest to elementary school principals. Because 
of its pertinence to our own publication on school organiza- 
tion, we are most appreciative of the opportunity to adapt 
a portion of the first-draft manuscript for inclusion here. 








CHAPTER 4 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


te relationship of organizational design to educational 
function is a most important one. When we make judg- 
ments as to the effectiveness of particular types of school 
organization, we must make them in terms of their effective- 
ness for achieving the educational objectives to which the 
school is committed. At the same time, we must be mindful 
of the role of organization and of its limitations. In itself, 
organizational design is neither a substitute for good teach- 
ing nor a panacea for poor teaching. But good organiza- 
tional design can make it possible for good teachers to be 
more effective—and poor organizational design can reduce 
the effectiveness of even the best teachers. 


In this chapter, attention is given to patterns of vertical 
organization and to patterns of horizontal organization. 
Vertical organization provides a system for classifying 
students and moving them upward through the school pro- 
gram. Horizontal structure provides a system for dividing 
a given student population into instructional groups and 
allocating them to teachers. At any given time, over-all 
school structure is the product of the most recent decisions 
on both vertical and horizontal organization of the school. 
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Before moving to a discussion of horizontal and vertical 
patterns, there is an additional point about school organi- 
zation and its relationship to educational goals that should 
be made. It concerns the way in which contemporary inter- 
pretations of the nature of social problems influence identi- 
fication of goals and, consequently, the kind of school 
organization needed to support a program geared to these 
goals. 


Organizational patterns in the elementary school need to 
be viewed in the light of: 1) the child—the way he learns; 
the things that help him to be a healthy human being— 
intellectually, socially, emotionally, physically—as he moves 
from one level of maturity to another; and 2) the goals of 
elementary education—goals based on such considerations 
as the realities of the learner and the learning process, the 
realities of the society in which we live, the integrity of 
the disciplines, and the values we hold. 


Rationally, these two items would seem to be closely 
related; the goals of elementary education should be goals 
for children, even though they anticipate responsibilities 
which must later be assumed by children-become-adults. 


But educational goals which society imposes, or attempts 
to impose, are not always either rational or realistic. This 
is particularly true during periods of tension. Adult anx- 
ieties find expression in increased demands on the institu- 
tions that serve society, and the schools, of course, are one 
of the most important of these institutions. Some of the 
demands are reasonable; others are not. All of them, in 
some degree, affect content, method, organizational frame- 
work—and children—in our schools. 


Who Wants What—and Why? 


Many of the demands today stem from varied interpreta- 
tions of current international problems and correspond- 
ingly varied ideas of how to cope with these problems. For 
example, in the technological advances taking place in 
communist-dominated countries, people see a serious threat 
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to our position as a leading industrial nation and to life 
itself. They respond with suggestions for ways to meet 
this threat, and the suggestions are based on the problem 
—as they see it. 


To illustrate, oversimply but perhaps with some point, 
we might sum up the essence of two types of reactions and 
proposals coming from understandably disturbed Ameri- 
cans: 


The Russians are moving ahead rapidly in science 
and technology. They may have instruments of anni- 
hilation even more powerful than ours. We must hurry 
to develop still more potent weapons. These weapons 
will havé to be developed by scientists. Therefore, we 
must have more scientists; we must put more empha- 
sis on science and mathematics in our scnools; we must 
start these subjects earlier and spend more time on 
them. Maybe we could teach more sooner if we put 
science and mathematics specialists into our elemen- 
tary schools. 


This interpretation of the nature of a current problem 
and of a way in which to meet it has some rather obvious 
implications for content and for organizational pattern in 
the schools. It suggests a heavy emphasis on particular 
subject-matter areas, and it suggests a departmentalized 
organization in which science and mathematics specialists 
instruct in their particular fields. This point of view as- 
sumes, with some evidence to support it, that children can 
acquire rather advanced concepts in science and mathe- 
matics earlier than they have customarily been presented. 
It does not, however, raise the value questions that must 
be considered in order to arrive at a balanced judgment. 
For example: Should children spend more time on science 
and mathematics? Is this the best use of time in the early 
childhood years? What are the anticipated values to chil- 
dren of increased time on these subjects? Are other learn- 
ing areas, such as the social sciences, of equal or even greater 
significance? What happens to them if science and mathe- 
matics are singled out for special emphasis? How are inter- 
relationships between content areas developed? Does a 
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departmentalized approach to instruction reduce the oppor- 
tunities for helping children see the interrelatedness of 
various learnings? 


It should be noted that this proposal to put more 
emphasis on science and mathematics is geared to a par- 
ticular interpretation of the nature of a current problem. 
It assumes that the way to cope with the danger of nuclear 
war is to keep ahead in the race to produce more and 
deadlier weapons, and the way to keep ahead is to concen- 
trate on two pertinent fields—science and mathematics. 


What happens if a different interpretation is placed on 
the same situation? This, for example: 


The Russians are moving ahead rapidly in science 
and technology. They may have instruments of anni- 
hilation even more powerful than ours. What can we 
do to minimize the likelihood that we or the Russians 
will use these instruments? What other problem-solv- 
ing techniques—besides military might—can we use? 


What are some of the kinds of situations that may 
trigger military action? What do we do, in our daily 
living, that may help or hinder our relationships with 
other nations? How much do we really know about the 
Russian people—the way they think, the expectations 
and desires they have for themselves and their chil- 
dren, the nature of the controls under which they live? 
What is the relationship of other communist-dominated 
countries to Russia and to us? What do we know about 
these countries and their people? How about the newly 
emerging nations, the uncommitted nations? What do 
we know about them and their problems and aspira- 
tions? What part are they likely to play in the total 
world picture? What should be our relationship to 
these countries? 


Persons who raise questions like these see the interna- 
tional problem in a different way, and the way they see it 
has its own implications for the school program—for con- 
tent, teaching method, and organizational structure. The 
questions suggest that the basic problem has been identified 
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as an urgent need for: 1) willingness to solve problems 
by nonviolent methods, and 2) skill in problem-solving 
techniques. The questions suggest, further, that in order 
to develop the willingness and the skill, schools need to: 


@ attach greater importance to the study of people— 
ourselves and others; 


@ do a better job of assembling and imparting a sound 
core of accurate knowledge about people in our coun- 
try and in other countries—the basic facts of their 
existence, the feelings and aspirations that influence 
their behavior; 


explore further into the techniques of rational prob- 
lem solving, and use better the considerable knowledge 
we already have about them. 


There are suggestions here for content, process and 
organization. Content, for example, may well range over 
such diverse but related areas as geography, history, anthro- 
pology, sociology, psychology, art, music, literature, science, 
and technology. Furthermore, a close relationship between 
content and process is implicit in the point of view sug- 
gested by the questions raised. Finally, there are implica- 
tions for school organization. A high degree of depart- 
mentalization, for example, would not give adequate support 
to the kind of interrelated program that seems to be 
indicated. Instead, there would seem to be need for a kind 
of school organization which would provide for integration 
of learning experiences rather than for compartmentaliza- 
tion of subject matter. 


These two illustrations—obviously oversimplified—have 
been used to point up the great variety of factors that enter 
into pressures for and judgments about particular kinds of 
school programs and organizational structures. It is the 
serious responsibility of the educator to examine carefully 
the proposals that are made, to identify the purposes they 
are intended to serve, to be sensitive to their implications 
for children, and to make intelligent decisions about them 
on the basis of relevant knowledge and values. 
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PROPOSITIONS THAT UNDERGIRD SCHOOLING 


Changes in school organization often are expected to 
measure up on criteria presumed to be satisfied by existing 
practices. But these existing practices frequently have 
little to commend them apart from the dubious virtue of old 
age. They merely have de facto tenure from having been 
around so long. 


School organization practices need to be evaluated in 
terms of the support they seem likely to be able to give to 
the educational program and the educational philosophy 
they are intended to serve. Before accepting or rejecting 
any organizational practice, therefore, one should be rea- 
sonably clear as to what he expects from it. 


Let us begin with the presentation of certain assumptigns 
about learners, learning, curriculum, and school functipn. 
These assumptions are put forward as a set of beliefs{or 
propositions that undergird schooling. If these propositiens 
are accepted, they can be used for identifying school orgin- 


ization practices that appear to offer promise for accom- 
modating them. The writer is convinced that the evidence 
behind these propositions is sufficient to warrant their 
acceptance. Mere opinion to the contrary will not shake 
him from this position. The skeptic is required not merely 
to be critical; he must also offer a more viable set of 
propositions. 


Some Propositions About Learners 


Viewing man as a class of creatures, one is struck with 
the overriding common features shared by all members 
the species. Viewing a group of men brought together jfor 
a common purpose, one is struck by the startling personjto- 
person differences—differences that make agreement een 
on the nature of that purpose difficult. Viewing an igdi- 
vidual, one is impressed with the wide variety of tfait 
differences existing within one person. These are the differ- 
ences that complicate the problems of schoolkeeping. 


Inter-Individual Differences. Men are born different ind 
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unequal. The socialization process, in which the school 
takes a part, smoothes out some of these differences so that 
the individual achieves a sense of identity with his kind 
and a sense of contributing to a common welfare. In the 
process, however, there is always danger that the cutting 
edges of individuality will be blunted and shaped to the 
contours of whatever mold is currently popular. The school 
is called upon to find firm ground between the rather dull 
minimum essentials of conformity and the exciting, often 
dangerous, challenge of other possibilities. But the school 
seldom finds such ground. It tends to play it safe—perhaps 
necessarily—toward the side of conformity. 


Differences of many kinds are present at birth. Some of 
these differences persist; some are modified; other differ- 
ences develop. One child is lusty from the beginning in his 
cries and movements. Another is lethargic. One sits still 
with difficulty—almost with pain. Another moves reluc- 
tantly. How does the school provide for these differences? 
At first glance, it would appear that the school provides 


well for the lethargic one, with long periods of sitting and 
many tasks that minimize physical movement. It often 
does not provide as well—or as sympathetically—for the 
active child. 


Children differ, too, in the ways they respond to the 
ideas, information, and judgments that come to them from 
adults. One child is willing to accept things the way they 
are or, at least, the way adults believe them to be. Another 
child wonders why. Still another seems almost to resent the 
way adults see things and insists that they are different. 
The school shoulders no easy task in seeking to point out 
that, not all is known or agreed upon and yet that differing 
interpretations are not equally valid. 


Researchers are finding out what artists have long 
sensed: that creativity is a human trait which does not 
correlate perfectly, or even nearly perfectly, with what we 
have chosen to define and measure as intelligence. Humans 
possess this trait in widely varying degrees and express it 
in innumerable ways. But schools often do not recognize 
the trait behind the many unconventional ways in which it 
is expressed. They condemn the expressions, and, in so 
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doing, they often condemn to lives of partial fulfillment 
the human beings responsible for them. Whenever schools 
define too narrowly and too rigidly just what is to be 
approved, they tend to deny expression of tendencies for 
very want of which society soon may be crippled. Mankind 
suffers from denial of that which is innately man. 


Children entering kindergarten or first grade differ mark- 
edly in their readiness to profit from any learnings schools 
choose to put before them. Intelligence tests provide one 
measure of these differences. Such tests reveal a spread 
of about four years in mental age within a group of six- 
year-olds entering the first grade. In other words, some of 
these six-year-olds compare with average four-year-olds in 
their intellectual equipment. Others are more like average 
eight-year-olds. The spread between the quick and the 
slow increases with time, just as a fast car steadily increases 
its lead on a slow one. Thus, by the time youngsters coming 
into school together enter the fifth grade, a few of them 
compare favorably in mental age with high school freshmen. 
And, alas, a few have developed no further in their ability 
to use language and manipulate number symbols than have 
most children still in the first grade. 


Learners vary widely in their school achievement. The 
spread in average achievement in an elementary school class 
slightly exceeds the number of the grade level. Hence, this 
spread in achievement is more than three years in a third- 
grade class, four years in a fourth-grade, five in a fifth-grade, 
and so on. By the junior high school years, this over-all 
spread is estimated to be approximately two-thirds of the 
mean age of the grade group. The mean age for a group 
of children entering the seventh grade is approximately 
twelve years. Two-thirds of twelve is eight. The spread in 
achievement, then, is from the third grade to the eleventh. 
Using the same formula, the spread among all youth enter- 
ing their junior year in high school would be from the ele- 
mentary school to the graduate school! Even if the spread 
is somewhat less than this because of dropouts at the lower 
end, this kind of reality places exorbitant demands upon 
teachers and administrators seeking to make group pro- 
vision for individual differences. The central problem 
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always in school organization is to promote optimum indi- 
vidual growth in a group setting. 


There is sufficient evidence to suggest that class groups 
will spread out like this on any yardstick one chooses to 
use in measuring them. The obvious conclusion, seemingly, 
is that students must be grouped for instruction on the basis 
of some criterion of likeness or homogeneity. But the pre- 
ceding data are all about inter-individual differences. The 
data on intra-individual differences, or trait differences 
within single individuals, are equally sobering and they 
shake one’s confidence in any across-the-board mechanism 
of school organization. 


Intra-Individual Differences. The most compelling evi- 
dence about human variability is found under the skin of 
one person. At least part of the variability picture in a 
class group is found again within individuals. Youngsters 
of average intelligence often outclass their genius level 
peers in posing novel solutions to problems. Children and 


youth who break with tradition in the way they view 
phenomena or manipulate art media sometimes are 
indifferent scholars. 


Class data revealing both intelligence and achievement 
test scores show that the correlation between the two is 
far from perfect. The student at the top of the list in 
achievement often is a third of the way down in IQ. And 
one frequently is surprised to find children with the highest 
IQ’s ranking down to the midpoint in achievement. 


Differences in achievement test level from subject field 
to subject field within a single learner are even more 
striking. Few children are at grade level in all subjects. 
In fact, midyear achievement test scores reveal that only 
three or four youngsters in an elementary school class of 
30 are at grade level in all subjects, even when one defines 
grade level to allow a spread of one full year. Thus, only 
three or four fourth-graders are at fourth-grade level in 
all subjects at the end of January, even when one defines 
grade level as ranging from 4.0 to 4.9 The remaining 80 
to 90 percent of the children range from several grades 
below to several grades above present grade placement. A 
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teacher who says, “I teach the fourth grade,” is talking 
about only three or four children in the class! 


Students with high or low averages often deviate 
markedly from these averages in one or more fields. A 
slow-learning child in the fourth grade, with average 
achievement of 2.9, may score 4.1 in arithmetic computation 
but only 1.4 in paragraph meaning. Another child in the 
fourth grade, with average achievement of 5.2, may score 
3.9 in arithmetic computation and 7.4 in paragraph mean- 
ing. In the usual heterogeneous class group, one finds 
children who range from subject area to subject area by 
as much as the grade level. Thus, for a child in the third 
grade, the range from some aspect of reading to some 
aspect of arithmetic may be three or more years. 


In what grades do the two fourth-grade children just 
mentioned belong? The obvious answer is that each child 
belongs in several grades. The first child belongs in the 
second grade for reading and the fourth for arithmetic; the 


second child belongs in the third for arithmetic and the 
seventh for reading. But where does one place the limits? 
For arithmetic, the first child is about to move into the third 
grade and the second child into the fourth. Should they be 
transferred if it is only midyear? 


If all children are moved subject-by-subject there will be 
great ranges in chronological age, social maturity, and 
interests. Should ten-year-olds who read at the second- 
grade level be placed with six-year-olds who read at the 
second-grade level? Obviously, their reading problems, to 
say nothing of their interests, are likely to be markedly 
different. And what about the fourth-grader reading at the 
seventh-grade level? Is he to be transported to the junior 
high school? The obvious answer to the question of appro- 
priate grade placement slips into obscurity—except for 
the inexperienced would-be school reformers who have not 
thought the problems through in the light of appropriate 
data. 


The problem of intra-trait variability in relation to school 
organization is complicated by the fact that youngsters 
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advance irregularly. This fact is significant at all levels 
of education and is particularly compelling at the secondary 
level. We know very little about students’ perceptions of 
their learning environment. Some students, for reasons 
that are not at all clear, become fascinated with aspects of 
certain subject matters. The attraction may be because of 
or in spite of the way the subject is taught at school. None- 
theless, a child or youth starts reading everything he can 
about snakes or rocks or Indians or sea life. Perhaps of 
more importance than the fact that he is fascinated by 
these phenomena is the fact that he becomes suddenly 
aware of his fascination. The desire to know more domi- 
nates his present life and shapes his life goals. Every good 
teacher looks for this great awakening in a student and, 
when he finds it, cultivates it with painstaking care. 


When the pursuit of happiness becomes indistinguishably 
enmeshed with finding happiness in the pursuit of know- 
ing, one major instructional problem has been solved, and 
the learner surges ahead. Intelligence, as measured by cur- 
rent tests, is reduced in significance. The student may 
become a ten o’clock scholar in several fields other than the 
field of prime interest—at least until he sees that good 
grades in the others are necessary to college admission and 
to further opportunity to pursue his addiction to one field. 


Whitehead ' suggests that the period of adolescence is a 
crucial one for the development of intrinsic motivation for 
pursuing a field. The student has had a period of romantic 
flirtation with many interests and subjects; now he must 
develop the rigor necessary to later specialization and 
application. Many students—perhaps most students—never 
make the transition. They may collect a college degree but 
not an education. Probably, however, most students do 
carry on a promising flirtation with some subject at some 
time. Does school organization have a part to play in bring- 
ing about the necessary marriage? Does the present step- 
by-step system of organization cool off the most promising 
romances? Can a system of mass, graded education pro- 
vide adequately for the identification and nourishment of 


1 Whitehead, Alfred North. The Aims of Education. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1929. 166 p. 
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what may be at first only a pale flicker of intellectual 
excitement, a flicker that reveals itself but once or thrice, 
perhaps, in a lifetime? 


Assumptions About the Curriculum 


In the Disciplines Seminar, assembled in Washington, 
D. C., in 1961 as part of the Project on Instruction, a dozen 
specialists in the humanities, the physical and biological 
sciences, and the social sciences reviewed the nature of 
their disciplines and the implications for curriculum plan- 
ning in elementary and secondary schools. Three ideas 
common to all presentations came through forcefully. First, 
most of what is being taught is woefully out-of-date. Sec- 
ond, the mere substitution of new content for old is not the 
answer to up-dating the curriculum. Third, basic to each 
discipline are methods of inquiry and structures or systems 
by means of which the field is organized for discovery, 
accumulation, and communication of knowledge. The 
learning of these methods and structures is necessary to 
understanding the field in any general or specialized way. 


These ideas are not new. But, they take on unique 
significance because of the unprecedented expansion of 
knowledge since 1950, and they must be taken into account 
in all aspects of school planning. They have implications for 
planning the curriculum and for organizing the school. 
The implications for school organization are discussed here. 


If present school content and ways of organizing that 
content are out of date, patterns of school organization that 
encourage traditional organizations of content must be care- 
fully scrutinized. Patterns of organization that encourage 
longitudinal, sequential exploration of the fields of knowl- 
edge are to be encouraged, whether or not these patterns 
measure up on evaluative criteria appropriate to traditional 
school structures. A strange educational myopia of our time 
is that many educators turn eagerly to new organizational 
devices in the hope of finding panaceas for old curricular 
and instructional problems. Invariably, they are disillu- 
sioned. In their disillusionment, they turn away from the 
new device to the old instructional problem, never realizing 
that the most promising feature of new ways of organizing 
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schools is a fresh opportunity for re-examining petrified 
educational activities all up and down the line. 


Why, for example, are many educators so ready to or- 
ganize classes around achievement tests when they also 
readily admit 1) that the instruments needed to test an 
adequate range of student behaviors are not yet available, 
and 2) that much of the content measured by existing tests 
is out-of-date and not worth knowing anyway? To describe 
such adult behavior as myopic is to be kind—but inexact. 


Chapter four? emphasized that the curriculum should be 
organized vertically around elements drawn from the sub- 
ject disciplines, on the one hand, and from consideration of 
the kinds of abilities to be developed in the learners, on the 
other. Specific content takes on secondary significance. 
Many specific items are drawn upon in developing a major 
idea, generalization, or principle. It follows, then, that the 
appropriate pattern of vertical school organization is one 
that accommodates this longitudinal conception of curricu- 
lum development. Any pattern that turns the attention of 
teachers and students away from the packaging of arbi- 
trarily prescribed chunks of content toward fundamental 
elements and behaviors to be developed over years of school- 
ing is to be encouraged. Such a pattern likewise accom- 
modates conceptions of individual differences and of the 
irregular development and progression of students in the 
schools. Modern theories of curriculum planning, present- 
day insights into individual differences, and a scheme of 
vertical school organization unbroken by arbitrary achieve- 
ment barriers fit together logically and harmoniously. 


Furthermore, any pattern of school organization that 
emphasizes the long-term development of subject-matter 
structure and human behavior focuses attention on the 
absence of and need for new kinds of evaluation instru- 
ments. Tests are developed to meet educational demands. 
So long as educators are content to go on evaluating their 
efforts on the basis of a narrow, inappropriate range of 


*The reference is to chapter four of the working manuscript, 
Planning and Organizing for Teaching, by John I. Goodlad, from 
which much of this chapter on school organization was drawn. 
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test items, test manufacturers will continue to perfect their 
wares within the present, narrow range of demand. Serious 
efforts on the part of educators to determine how well stu- 
dents are able to apply and synthesize knowledge, explore 
many reference sources, and predict the consequences of 
their own actions would produce rapid feedback and advance 
in evaluative processes. 


Horizontal organization of the school also must satisfy 
criteria pertaining to subject matter and curriculum plan- 
ning. For some years ahead, specialists in the several 
disciplines will be seeking to sell their wares to elementary 
and secondary schools. This is all to the good and overdue. 
But it will be unfortunate if the schools become submerged 
in the disciplines as they are now strangled by rotten and 
fast-decaying pieces of subject matter—and this could 
happen. The promising answer to the present curricular 
ills in precollegiate education is not an ordering of twenty 
or more subjects from the kindergarten through high 
school. For the elementary school, the answer is more likely 
to resemble a core of common learnings, not too sharply 
differentiated by subject fields, with increasing opportunity 
to elect branches of this core for specialization toward the 
upper years of the high school. 


It follows, then, that horizontal patterns of school organ- 
ization must encourage a certain unity among learnings in 
the student’s progressions and associations. Consequently, 
if junior high school students are to pursue four or five 
major divisions of knowledge taught by a like number of 
teachers, the pattern of grouping these students for instruc- 
tion must encourage communication among these teachers 
and, hopefully, meaningful correlation among the several 
fields. For determining these groupings, criteria pertaining 
to curricular scope and student pattern or style of learning 
may be more useful than criteria pertaining to student 
achievement. 


In examining and proposing patterns of school organiza- 
tion, then, educators are urged to beware the pitfall of 
judging the new on criteria appropriate to the old. Every 
thread in the fabric that is now American education needs 
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to be re-examined in the light of social changes and present- 
day insights into learners and knowledge. To judge the 
color of one thread by comparing it with the hue of a second 
is to assume that the second thread is as it should be. The 
assumption may be false. Educational improvement must 
move forward on a broad front, with reorganization of the 
school and of the curriculum taking place continuously and 
simultaneously. 


Assumptions Underlying Organizational Structures 


Differing assumptions about school function, about what 
should be taught, and about individual differences lead to 
at least three different models of school organization. 


Model A grows out of these assumptions: 1) elementary 
and secondary schools are designed to cover and inculcate a 
specific body of subject matter; 2) this subject matter 
should be identified and rigorously prescribed, and 3) in- 
dividual differences merely determine one’s chances in the 
race to cover the prescribed material. The pattern of 


vertical school structure is laid out in grades, each grade 
specifying the content to be taught. The pattern of hori- 
zontal school structure tends toward departmentalization 
and toward grouping based on subject-matter achievement. 
Nonpromotion is the primary mechanism by which students 
who progress slowly are adjusted to the system. 


Model B is based on comparable assumptions about school 
functions and what should be taught but on differing im- 
plications of individual differences. The differences in 
ability and accomplishment that students bring to the race 
are recognized; the pattern of school organization seeks 
to differentiate progress according to these differences. 
Vertically, the lock step of graded structure is modified 
into a multigrade plan or is abandoned in favor of a non- 
graded plan. Subject-matter demarcations, sometimes called 
“levels,” are retained, however, and often are used as a 
basis for horizontal groupings. Departmentalization of 
instruction according to subjects is common, particularly 
in and above the upper elementary years. Nonpromotion 
disappears, but progress is stepped up for bright students 
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who complete their schooling in fewer years and slowed 
down for those who require more years to complete ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 


Model C grows out of a learner-centered conception of 
school function, a concern for learning generalizations basic 
to the disciplines, and a concern for the ways of knowing 
and thinking. Emphasis is on the individual. Differences 
in ability and accomplishment are recognized and related 
to other characteristics of the individual. The lock step of 
graded structure is ignored as meaningless or replaced with 
a nongraded plan. In the elementary school, individual 
differences tend to be accounted for in intra-class rather 
than in inter-class provisions. School structure provides for 
1) differentiated rates of progress, or 2) for the same 
length of schooling for all, with variations in program 
according to individual needs and abilities. 


These models—A, B, and C—are seldom, if ever, found 
in pure form, but most schools are patterned after one of 
the three. The trend appears to be away from Model A 
toward B. Model C is more experimental in character. 
Where it exists, it tends to be identified with a strong- 
minded educator who stamps it with his own personality. 
Persons who favor Model C are intolerant of A and inclined 
to be rather impatient with what appear to be compromises 
in B. Nevertheless, Model B tends to be the prototype for 
educators who consider themselves to be “liberals” but not 
“progressives.” There is no evidence to suggest that prog- 
ress from A to B to C is a developmental, natural progres- 
sion for persons favoring both Model C and slow, steady 
evaluation. It may be as easy—or even easier—to progress 
from A to C than to stop off along the way with refinement of 
B. The overlapping of these models and the problems of 
reforming education are clearly illuminated in current 
interest in nongraded schools. 


The asumptions underlying Models A, B, and C are sum- 
marized in chart form on p. 77. The reader may find this 
chart a helpful reference as he reads the discussion of 
vertical organization which begins on p. 78. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
TOWARD IMPROVED VERTICAL ORGANIZATION 


The choice for vertical organization of the school is 
graded or nongraded structure, or some modification of the 
two. Presumably, the choice will be in harmony with the 
function of the school—whatever that function may be 
assumed to be—and will be able to accommodate the school’s 
beliefs about the nature and importance of individuals and 
individual differences. The graded plan, for example, fits 
Model A, is inappropriate in Model B, and is completely 
meaningless in Model C. 


Model A—Graded Structure 


In Model A, it is assumed that the function of the school 
is to cover and inculcate a specific body of subject matter. 
This assumption of school function is highly questionable in 
a period of exploding knowledge. Furthermore, the lack of 
provision for individual rates of progress, characteristic of 
Model A, is educationally invalid and indefensible. 


But even if the Model A concept of school function and 
of common requirements for all is accepted, and even if the 
graded school does seem to be in harmony with these con- 
cepts—the fact remains that the graded scheme does not 
appear to be highly effective. Jt is concluded, therefore, that 
the graded school is an unacceptable form of vertical school 
organization. 


The graded school—what it is; what it is not. The con- 
clusion just stated warrants some further elaboration of 
what the graded school is and is not. Truly graded schools 
were established in this country over a period of about 
twenty years, if one takes as his model the Quincy Grammar 
School established in 1848. At that time, the needs of 
society and of the learner, as then conceived, could be 
served by a relatively simple program of elementary educa- 
tion. The knowledge and skills available to the learner— 
and needed by him—were much more limited than they are 
today. In 1848 and shortly thereafter, it was a reasonable 
undertaking to select and package certain fundamental 
skills and knowledge to make up an elementary education. 
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Furthermore, insights into basic differences in learning 
were limited. It was assumed that differences in accom- 
plishment were primarily the result of differences in wil- 
lingness to work and to apply oneself. The motto was, “If 
at first you don’t succeed, try and try again.” And the be- 
lief that reward and punishment were effective stimuli to 
effort was the basis for such psychology as was used to 
encourage children to work hard. 


Auxiliary functions created by the graded school. The 
graded form of school organization was created to serve 1) 
the educational function of classifying content, and 2) the 
administrative function of classifying pupils for upward 
progression through the school. But the graded form, once 
established, created several auxiliary functions, namely: the 
functions of determining content for graded tests, questions 
for graded achievement tests, and grade level expectations 
for students, teachers, and parents. These grade level ex- 
pectations have become part of our culture. They, more 
than graded structure itself, have been responsible for 
preserving graded curricular and instructional practices. 
To attempt to change graded structure without changing 
graded expectations is to insure the continuation of the 
graded school, no matter what new name may be attached 
to the effort to get away from it. 


The graded school under criticism. In spite of its firm 
hold on our educational system, the graded system has been 
under criticism almost from the beginning. The mold had 
scarcely stiffened before some leading educators began to 
question it, contending that the graded “lock step” denied 
individuality, stifled initiative, and unjustly punished the 
willing but weak. Many experimental plans to modify 
grade-by-grade progression were conceived, but most of 
them grew and died without reproducing their kind. The 
graded system, efficient for classifying large numbers of 
students, became standard practice. 


The most serious threat to the graded plan, however, 
came not from without but from within. It soon became 
apparent that six-year-olds are not equally capable, and 
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that accomplishment is not merely a matter of effort. Many 
children simply did not learn what was expected of them in 
the first grade, or the fourth, or the sixth. The obvious 
answer was to require them to do the work over, to repeat 
the grade. Those who were slow to learn were nonpromoted. 
“If at first you don’t succeed, do it over.” 


Like so many other “obvious” and seemingly logical 
answers to practical educational problems, the proposed 
cure did not correct the ailment. In 1909, Ayres* pointed 
to the additional school costs incurred by high nonpromo- 
tion rates and implied that-the practice should not continue 
if it could not prove itself through resulting improvements 
in educational accomplishment. Subsequent research re- 
vealed that the practice of nonpromotion does not result in 
improved educational accomplishment. Nonpromoted chil- 
dren achieve no more than their promoted counterparts. In 
fact, there is a greater tendency for the nonpromoted chil- 
dren to regress, many of them doing less well a year after 
nonpromotion than they did on comparable tests a year 
earlier. 


Since the graded pattern is an accompaniment of em- 
phasis on subject-matter achievement (see description of 
Model A), nonpromotion as the adjustment mechanism 
stands or falls on its relationship to improved student 
achievement. The evidence strongly indicates that the 
mechanism does not serve its intended purpose. 


If we add the further dimension of social and personal 
well-being (not implied in Model A), we see still other 
reasons for being critical of the graded system and non- 
promotion practices. Research evidence in this realm firmly 
rejects arguments that nonpromotion enhances pupil adjust- 
ment. Studies of matched groups show that promoted 
pupils are more acceptable to their peers, less often reported 
for disciplinary offenses, and more likely to wish to continue 
with their schooling. Nonpromotion is not an effective puni- 
tive device, either. Youngsters who are almost certain not 
* Ayres, Leonard P. Laggards in Our Schools. New York: Charities 
Publication Committee, 1909. 
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to fail are more threatened by the ogre of nonpromotion 
than are the school laggards.‘ 


As pointed out earlier, the graded school organization 
is designed to serve a particular concept of education— 
a concept which, in effect, says: a) the elementary school 
is designed to cover and inculcate a specific body of subject 
matter; b) this subject matter should be identified and 
vigorously prescribed; c) individual differences are signifi- 
cant mainly for determining individual chances for moving 
through the prescribed program acceptably. 


In the discussion just presented, this concept of education 
is rejected. The further point is made that, even if this 
concept of education were to be accepted, it is not effectively 
supported by the graded system which was designed to 
serve it. Nevertheless, exponents of the conceptions of 
graded structure and nonpromotion as devices for adjusting 
pupil progress and enhancing achievement standards per- 
sist in their adherence to Model A school, as previously 
described. The assumption that students should be required 
to do over what was not well done the first time is a “com- 
mon sense” assumption. Research does not support this 
assumption; in fact, it provides evidence of negative effects 
of nonpromotion. But this research tends to be ignored— 
simply because it seems to run counter to common sense. 


Furthermore, the arguments against grading and its con- 
comitants are not arguments for anything else. The use of 
data on nonpromotion practices as argument against the 
graded plan is not, for example, an argument for the non- 
graded plan. The nongraded plan of vertical school organi- 
zation fits different assumptions. It fits the assumptions 
about individual differences which are inherent in Model B 
and the emphasis upon the individual which is basic to 
Model C. 


The Model B conception differs from the Model A concep- 
*Estes, Dwain M., and Otto, Henry J. “Accelerated and Retarded 
Progress.” Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Third edition. 
(Edited by Chester W. Harris.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1960. 
p. 4-11. For a summary of research into the effects of non-promotion 
and for an excellent bibliography, see above. 
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tion primarily in its attempt to recognize and provide for 
individual differences. As in Model A, however, the para- 
mount function in Model B is still that of inculcating the 
rather specific body of subject matter defined in the school 
curriculum, Consequently, academic criteria provide the 
major bases for determining vertical progression through 
the school. 


Model B—Toward Multigrading and Nongrading 

Model B, like Model A, requires all learners to cover 
essentially the same body of material, but it permits stu- 
dents to move at different rates of speed. The key dif- 
ference, then, between Model A and Model B, is that the 
latter makes some schoolwide organizational provision for 
differentiating progress of learners through the school. 
But, although teachers in schools modeled after B may be 
concerned with the uniqueness of the individual, the over-all 
organizational design is geared to gross differences among 
all the learners in a group. These gross differences may be 
defined by age or, as in Model A, by grade. Consequently, 
the reorganization that occurs in seeking to move from 
Model A to Model B usually provides for the rather extreme 
deviation among individuals at both ends of a continuum. 
The large group of students between these two extremes 
is affected only in relatively minor ways.° 


Although organizational provision for individual dif- 
ferences opens up possibilities for curricular revision, the 
necessity for such revision is not implied in Model B. Stu- 
dents simply are allocated to existing curricular patterns 
at somewhat different times, according to their deviation 
from an assumed norm. The secondary school has for years 
provided for some such differentiation through creating 
advanced sections in a number of courses. Some years ago, 
the University of Chicago startled the academic world by 
encouraging high schools to send gifted juniors to become 
freshmen at the College of that institution. This, in turn, 


*For a thought-provoking analysis of the difference between pro- 
vision for individual differences and provision for the individual, see: 
Frazier, Alexander. “Needed: A New Vocabulary for Individual 
Differences.” Elementary School Journal, 61: 260-68; February 1961. 
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encouraged many high schools to accelerate such students 
through a four-year program in two or three years. This is 
not a nongraded approach, but it certainly is a modification 
of the concept of grades wherein a year-grade of work 
necessitates a year of enrollment. The College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago program was essentially nongraded, 
however, since students were permitted to move through 
what is normally a four-year program in one, two, or three 
years. 


Grade structure has been central to elementary education 
for so long that the elementary school is commonly referred 
to as the “grade school.” The universality of expectations 
growing out of the concept, “graded,” is such that many 
educators see little hope of modifying school expectations for 
learners of different abilities without first modifying the 
graded structure itself. The school staff that seeks to move 
away from Model A in order to implement the concept of 
individual differences inherent in Model B will find it neces- 
sary to modify the grade structure that is traditionally 
inherent in the former. Two increasingly common modifica- 
tions of the graded structure are referred to as “multigrad- 
ing’ and “‘nongrading.” 


Multigrading defined. Multigrading is a plan whereby 
children classified in one of two or three sequential grades 
are assigned to a single class comprising two or more grade 
levels. Let us assume that we have a group of 90 children, 
30 of whom would ordinarily be assigned to grade three, 
30 to grade four, and 30 to grade five. Instead of following 
this method of grouping, let us instead distribute the chil- 
dren so that ten from each grade are in each of three 
classes. Now we have classes X, Y, Z, each made up of ten 
children from each of three grade levels. Within each class 
a single child may be in three grades: grade five for read- 
ing, grade three for arithmetic, grade four for social 
studies. 


This system of multigrade grouping is one way to provide 
for the individual differences as defined in Model B. It 
creates a school structure that requires teachers to provide 
for more than one grade level at any given time. Provision 
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for individual differences over and above this allocation of 
students is an intra-class rather than an inter-class problem. 


The multigrade plan has been used in such widely sepa- 
rated places as Torrance, California,® and Englewood, Flor- 
ida,’ where it was used as an intervening step between 
grading and non-grading. Multigrading resembles aspects 
of the Montessori Schools and has direct antecedents in the 
Jenaplan introduced in the Jena University (Germany) 
Elementary School in 1924. 


Multigrading brings with it several interesting con- 
comitants. Although a teacher may transfer the entire 
group of three grades to another teacher, it is convenient 
sometimes to transfer only a portion of the group and to 
receive a like number of children from other classes. The 
presence of three grades in a single class, and the movement 
of children from one grade to another within the class tend 
to emphasize individual differences and force provision of 
learning opportunities more in line with these differences. 


Likewise, the arrangement pushes home to the parent the 
fact that a single child advances at different rates of speed 
in different aspects of his learning. Preservation of the 
grade label avoids a sharp break with the past and provides 
nomenclature that is familiar to everyone. 


Nongrading in Model B. The pattern of nongrading com- 
patible with the Model B conception of individual dif- 
ferences usually embraces a “levels” plan of curriculum 
organization and pupil grouping.’ In fact, horizontal group- 
ing of children according to “levels” frequently is equated 
with nongrading. Actually, however, the levels plan of 
nongrading is akin to multigrading, with levels replacing 
grades. A differing conception of nongrading incorporates 
the view of individuality inherent in Model C and is dis- 
cussed briefly in the next section. 


* Hull, J. H. “Multigrade Teaching.” The Nation’s Schools, 62: 33- 
36; July 1958. 

*Goodlad, John I. “In Pursuit of Visions.” Elementary School 
Journal, 59: 1-17; October 1958. 

* Goodlad, John I. and associates. “Reading Levels Replace Grades 
in the Nongraded Plan.” Elementary School Journal, 57: 2538-56; 
February 1957. 
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Vertical school organization according to reading levels 
is commonly found in the so-called primary unit plan which 
removes grade levels over a three-year span or, when 
kindergarten is included, over a four-year span. A sequence 
of three or four years of work in reading is divided into as 
many as 32 levels. Each level is defined by a description of 
the reading competency expected at that level and the 
identification of books in standard reading series requiring 
the described level of competency. Children are grouped 
in one of two ways: 1) heterogeneously throughout the 
primary unit and then regrouped within each class accord- 
ing to levels; or 2) homogeneously by reading level and then 
assigned to classes on this basis. Both of these procedures 
are horizontal in nature. We confine our attention here to 
the vertical use of reading levels, quite apart from the use 
made of these levels as a device for horizontal homogeneous 


grouping. 


One concomitant of the levels plan is that it forces pre- 
cise definition of a sequence in reading. In essence, such 


definition is akin to programing as developed for the use 
of certain teaching machines. Children are free to progress 
through these levels at their own rates within such limits 
as are imposed by difficulties in selecting materials, super- 
vising the children, evaluating their work, and so on. 
Clearly, there is a common requirement for all, differentia- 
tion being provided in the rate of progression allowed. 


The major criticism of the levels plan is that it stresses 
reading, arithmetic, or whatever subject is used for deter- 
mining levels, as the prime basis for pupil progression and 
for judging the adequacy of a pupil’s work. This is indeed 
a formidable indictment, if one endorses the school func- 
tions and the view of the individual embraced in Model C. 
But if one accepts subject-matter inculcation as the prime 
function of the school, the criticism has no relevance. We 
must remember that the very nature of the American edu- 
cational enterprise is such that we do not have universal 
agreement either on the functions of the school or on how 
these functions shall be fulfilled. 


Persons in substantial agreement with the subject-matter 
functions of schools in the pattern of Model A often are 
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receptive to the organizational innovations of Model B when 
they come to understand the nature of certain gross differ- 
ences among individuals. This is particularly true of per- 
sons desiring a better opportunity for the gifted and the 
slow-learning than is provided in the graded structure with 
its accompanying nonpromotion adjustment mechanism. 
Multigrading and nongrading in the levels plan make sense 
to them. 


School persons who are concerned with multigrading and 
nongrading in the levels plan must be very careful both in 
designing and in interpreting research inquiring into the 
effects of these innovations. They must remember that 
subject-matter achievement looms large as an expectation, 
and that the existing achievement tests are based on the 
subject matter assumed to be taught at grade levels. A 
youngster who is progressing slowly through some kind of 
nongraded plan will not have been exposed to the work of 
the grade he would have been in under a graded plan. But 
his equally slow-learning counterpart in a graded plan will 
have been exposed to such work. Consequently, on stand- 
ardized achievement tests, the nonpromoted slow learner 
will show up no better, or even less well, than his graded 
counterpart who has been promoted regularly. 


Similarly, it can be erroneous to compare graduating 
nongraded youngsters with graduating graded youngsters 
unless the groups are truly comparable. If attention really 
has been paid to individual differences, then the most gifted 
nongraded children—who would have been graduating at 
this time under the yearly promotion plan—already will be 
in the junior or senior high school. The high scores such 
youngsters might have made on the achievement tests used 
will therefore be lost from the composite picture. 


Model B has many proponents and seems to be gaining 
in favor at both elementary and secondary levels. One 
might reasonably argue that approval of Model B stems 
in part from the uneasy educational and societal climate 
of our times. More than one educator is seeking to recon- 
cile increased pressure for subject-matter achievement with 
increased knowledge about individual learners and about the 
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ways in which learning takes place. Model B, espousing the 
importance of subject-matter achievement and of individual 
differences, with modifications of graded structure as organ- 
izational devices for implementing this particular concep- 
tion of individual differences, seems to such educators to 
offer a solution to their problem. 


But there are many other educators who are not satisfied 
with Model B. Staunch advocates of Model A are suspicious 
and critical of Model B because they have doubts regarding 
the tough rigor of these schools. And those who have doubts 
concerning the possibilities in Model B for full development 
of the individual are likely to turn away from Model B 
toward schools conceived in the pattern of Model C. 


Model C—Learner-Centered; Nongraded 


Model C embodies the essence of the learner-centered 
school. Differences among and between individuals, as 
defined in Model B, are relevant but Model C is character- 
ized by central concern for the individual and all individuals. 


The reader is reminded that there is no such thing as a 
school solely preoccupied with the individual as a basis for 
making educational decisions; nor is there a school pre- 
occupied with subject matter to the exclusion of all else. 
Literally, there are few schools—perhaps none—that are 
precisely patterned after any of the models discussed here. 
The intent in using models is to extend subtle differences 
to the point where the true nature of these differences may 
be illuminated and clarified. 


The concepts embodied in Model C are not new. Many 
of them were central to the philosophy of John Dewey and 
some of them undergird experimentation during the 1930’s 
in the 30 schools comprising the so-called Eight Year 
Study.* Model C cannot be defined as precisely as Model A, 
but the writer has attempted, in another publication, to 
define such a school and its practices. The following quota- 


*The Eight Year Experimental Study of Secondary Education 
(1933-1941) of the Progressive Education Association, carried out 
by its Commission on the Relation of School and College. 
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tion is taken from the 1962 yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education :* 


The ideal function of the school, as viewed from the 
subject-centered perspective, is to impart a body of 
most important facts, principles, and ways of doing. 
These “minimum essentials,” for the first unit of school 
structure, constitute an elementary education. On 
mastering, covering, or internalizing them, one “has 
an elementary education.” The first function of the 
school, as viewed from the child-centered perspective, 
is to develop the unique potentialities of the young 
human beings encompassed within it. There are no 
“minimum essentials” of subject matter laid out in 
advance and to be “covered,” although bodies of knowl- 
edge are to be examined for their usefulness in pro- 
moting optimal development of the learners. Because 
these two views are not really discrete, but might be 
described more accurately as polar extremes of devi- 
ance within a class of phenomena, the practical conse- 
quences stemming from them have not been and cannot 
be sharply differentiated. 


At the level of intellectual commitment, the learner- 
centered view has gained at the expense of the subject- 
centered view, although there have been sharp swings 
from one to the other over the past sixty years. But 
the actual function of anything is what it is used for, 
regardless of what humans may intend it to be at any 
given time. Schools have been used for the provision 
of dental care (child-centered?) when their function 
was proclaimed as subject-matter mastery. Schools 
have been used for intense competition in learning to 
spell a selected group of words (subject-centered ?) 
when their function was proclaimed to be development 
of the unique potentialities of the child at his own rate 
of speed (child-centered?). Teachers who passionately 
extol the school’s obligation to promote human vari- 


* Goodlad, John I. “Individual Differences and Vertical Organiza- 
tion of the School.” Individualizing Instruction. Sixty-first Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962. p. 211-12. 
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ability (child-centered?) protest the lack of readiness 
for grade-level work (subject-centered?) in the enter- 
ing group. Teachers who see the school’s function as 
developing the 3 R’s (subject-centered?) engineer read- 
ing programs wherein every child advances at his own 
rate of speed (child centered?). Obviously, there is 
much inconsistency between intellectual commitment 
to the ideal and the variety of functions which a school 
serves at any given moment. 


Many teachers in graded schools strive toward the learner- 
centered conception of Model C. To point out that many 
schools are fashioned after A or B is not to negate the fact 
that many teachers in these schools are predominantly 
child-centered in their approach to instruction. In their 
concern for the individual and individuality, however, it is 
frequently—in fact, usually—necessary to reject the tradi- 
tional and familiar denotations of grades. The idea that 
the curriculum should consist of subject matter laid out 
in grade level patterns to be covered by all cannot live 
simultaneously with a learner-centered approach to curricu- 
lum and teaching. If teachers are to act in harmony with 
their belief in a learner-centered approach, they are forced 
to ignore grade structure and its concomitants. They use 
grade designations only as group labels for convenience 
in keeping records, locating pupils, transferring data and 
pupils to other schools, and so on. In so doing, they destroy 
the meaning of “grade,” and a nongraded school emerges 
although it is still labeled “‘graded.” 


It is well to note, too, that a reverse situation can and 
does occur. Some schools change, by name, from graded 
to nongraded. But they do not make the kinds of changes 
in point of view, program, and structure that are consistent 
with nongraded organization. They are still graded schools; 
they call themselves “nongraded.” 


The teacher who is philosophically committed to Model C 
but who is teaching in a Model A or even in a Model B 
school is caught up in a number of vexing dilemmas. Grade- 
level expectations are built into curricular patterns and 
structural organization. They are built into the thought 
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processes of children, parents, and colleagues, and they are 
built into the materials and tests used each day. To ignore 
these expectations is to invite the misunderstanding and 
often the condemnation of everyone involved. The teacher, 
for example, who asks for several different sets of books 
instead of a single series of texts is likely to encounter the 
query of a well-meaning but noncomprehending colleague 
who says: “Why must special provisions be made for you? 
Why can’t you be like the rest of us?” 


Since the existing pattern does not provide what the 
creative teacher needs from school organization, the teacher 
is required to take over institutional planning as well as 
instructional planning. Added to the heavy work load which 
this entails is the semi-isolation imposed on the individual 
who differs from the group. Not every teacher, however 
conscientious, has the physical and emotional stamina to 
fight the battle for personal acceptance and to engage in 
the sheer hard work required to be different. It is less wear- 

ing to go along with the prevailing pattern. 


The situation is one of enforced hypocrisy. A teacher 
philosophically committed to one point of view is caught up 
in the daily, practical concomitants of another point of view. 
His choices of action are not impressive. He can give lip 
service to the outward manifestations of the existing struc- 
ture, meantime trying unobstrusively to weave into his 
teaching some of his own ideas of good educational pro- 
cedure—or he can become an out-and-out rebel. It is doubt- 
ful that either recourse is compatible with good mental 
health and good teaching. 


Curriculum development and school structure. Modern 
approaches to curriculum development pay increasing atten- 
tion to the structure of the disciplines, using specific sub- 
ject-matter items only to develop the constituent elements 
and methods of inquiry of the discipline. The thinking 
behind such an approach has a substantial lineage in the 
work of John Dewey, Charles Judd and, more recently, in 
the work of Ralph Tyler and his associates in the Eight 
Year Study referred to earlier. This way of viewing the 
curriculum is vertical or longitudinal in character. It is 
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incompatible with a system of school organization that 
marks off longitudinal progression into equal chunks of 
specific subject matter classified into grades. The graded 
pattern simply does not fit this conception of curriculum 
development. 


The alternative is some modification of graded structure. 
The “levels” plan of nongrading, described as an innovation 
for Model B schools, no longer suffices. A more appropriate 
arrangement for Model C might be described as an absence 
of or complete ignoring of grades. Students move forward 
through the school not as up a flight of steps but as along 
an incline. The sheer absence of grades or other horizontal 
markers is a reminder of the continuous progress desired. 
Upward movement is fluid, dependent upon the readiness 
of the student to proceed. 


The nongraded scheme of vertical school organization, as 
one appropriate scheme for Model C, becomes part of a 
total concept of education—a concept that embraces the 
value of the individual human being, provision for indi- 
vidual differences, a curriculum organized with respect for 
the structure of the various subject-matter areas, and a 
scheme of school organization facilitating the unbroken 
progression of learners. Such is the substantive nongraded 
school (whether or not grade labels are retained merely for 
classification purposes) as contrasted with the purely or- 
ganizational plan of Model B. 


Form and Function in Vertical Organization 


Changes in school structure, divorced from a conception 
of what the school is for, are meaningless, if not dangerous. 
School leaders who attempt to consider modification of verti- 
cal school organization without accompanying re-examina- 
tion of school function are advised to proceed with care. 


A new form of organization—be it multigraded or non- 
graded—will not in itself change school function or sub- 
stance. But thoughtful consideration of the adequacy of 
existing patterns of organization raises the question of 
compatibility among the component parts of schooling and 
creates opportunities for rethinking the whole of education. 
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There is no best pattern of vertical school organization 
in the absolute sense. The best pattern in the relative sense 
is that which most efficiently serves the functions of the 
school. 


If mastery of specific subject matter predominates, and 
if individual differences are regarded simply as defining 
the chances for student success, then graded content, graded 
materials, and graded expectations follow. The danger 
under such a system is in assuming that nonpromotion is 
an effective adjustment mechanism. It is not. The direction 
for improving such a school—again, given the assumptions 
enunciated—is toward modifying both the expectations for 
nonpromotion and the instructional procedures. In this 
setting, the introduction of a nongraded form creates incom- 
patibility between form and function. 


If the emphasis on mastery of subject matter is coupled 
with the desire to encourage differentiated rates of progress 
through a common set of learnings, then some modification 
of graded structure is called for. A multigrade plan or a 
nongraded “levels’”’ plan warrants attention. 


A concept of education wherein the ends and means of 
schooling grow out of primary concern for and insight into 
the nature of man and the welfare of the individual must be 
regarded still as on the experimental frontier. For all their 
good intentions and thought-provoking pronouncements, 
educators produce school products that fall far short of 
their best dreams. The graded school, as_ traditionally 
defined and developed, appears not to be the form best 
suited to school functions derived from considering maxi- 
mum development of the unique individual. If grade norms 
are to serve as the device for classifying student progres- 
sion through the school, their meaning must be revised 
radically. This is not easy to do. Similarly, existing non- 
graded patterns must be modified since the schools in which 
they exist tend to be modifications of graded schools rather 
than truly nongraded structures. Obviously, there is much 
yet to be done in devising new structural forms to fit the 
functions deemed most appropriate to tomorrow’s schools. 
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TOWARD IMPROVED HORIZONTAL ORGANIZATION 


A pattern of horizontal school organization results from 
dividing the school population into groups and assigning 
the students to classes. The process is often referred to 
as inter-class grouping. Intra-class grouping is a process of 
dividing single classes into instructional groups, after the 
school pattern of horizontal organization has been deter- 
mined through inter-class grouping. 


For analytical purposes, problems of organizing schools 
horizontally must be differentiated sharply from problems 
of organizing schools vertically. Vertical organization pro- 
vides a system for classifying students and moving them 
upward from entry into until departure from the school 
unit. As pointed out earlier, the choice for vertical organ- 
ization is graded structure, nongraded structure, or some 
modification of the two. Horizontal structure provides a 
system for dividing a given student population into instruc- 
tional groups and allocating them to teachers. The over-all 
school structure is a product of decisions on both vertical 
and horizontal organization of the school. 


There may be literally dozens of possible patterns of 
school organization. Students in a school that uses a graded 
vertical structure may be grouped horizontally according to 
their presumed homogeneity in ability, achievement, inter- 
ests, or study habits—or they may be grouped quite heter- 
ogeneously. Students in a school that uses a nongraded 
vertical pattern likewise may be grouped horizontally ac- 
cording to some criterion of homogeneity, or they may be 
grouped quite heterogeneously. Furthermore, a school that 
is either graded or nongraded in its vertical pattern of 
organization may utilize some type of team teaching 
arrangement for horizontal inter-class grouping. 


Inter-class grouping is a practical necessity, if only to 
utilize effectively both available teachers and available 
space. Educational values are brought into play in deciding 
the basis on which learners are to be allocated to groups. 
Educators and lay citizens tend to hold rather strong views 
about whether or not to separate the sexes, whether or not 
to group by ability, whether or not classes should be con- 
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sistently small, and so on. Research into the merits of vari- 
ous patterns of inter-class grouping is inconclusive, contro- 
versial, and misleading, in part because the range of 
evaluative instruments available for measuring outcomes 
is much narrower than the range of benefits claimed by 
advocates of the various positions. 


There is so much chaos and confusion in regard to the 
whole problem of inter-class grouping that anyone seeking 
to make sense out of it must reduce the various alternatives 
to a very limited number of patterns. One way of doing this 
is to focus on the fact that in setting up instructional groups 
one must focus on learners, curriculum, and teachers. In 
choosing learners as a focal point, one decides between 
heterogeneous and homogeneous class groups. If the deci- 
sion is made for homogeneous groups, then one must choose 
among a great many alternatives for homogeneous group- 
ing. In inter-class grouping based on curricular priorities, 
one chooses between departmentalization and some means 
of combining subjects. In considering teachers, one decides 
whether to have one or several teachers responsible for any 
given group of students. 


A comprehensive pattern of horizontal school organiza- 
tion, therefore, embraces decisions on whether students are 
to be grouped homogeneously or heterogeneously, whether 
the program is or is not to be departmentalized, and wheth- 
er classes are to be taught by one teacher or by several. The 
emerging pattern usually bears some relationship to assump- 
tions about desirable class size. Several of the major alter- 
natives in determining the horizontal organization of the 
school are analyzed here. 


Homogeneous and Heterogeneous Inter-Class Grouping 


The issues involving homogeneous and heterogeneous 
inter-class grouping frequently are reduced to the question 
of whether or not to practice “ability’”’ grouping. This is 
a gross oversimplification. The frequency with which this 
term is applied to grouping practices that have little or 
nothing to do with criteria of student ability points to the 
necessity for clarifying some terms. 
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Homogeneous grouping is a practice wherein the total 
student population is divided into instructional groups 
according to some criterion of likeness. As pointed out 
earlier, this criterion of likeness could be almost anything: 
height, weight, sex, IQ, achievement, interests, study habits, 
hair color, socio-economic class, occupation of fathers, 
marital status of parents, and on and on. Heterogeneous 
grouping constitutes an attempt to bring students together 
according to dissimilarity rather than similarity. 


Very few thorough-going attempts at heterogeneous 
grouping exist in our schools, in spite of the fact that many 
advocates of such grouping are quite vociferous in expound- 
ing its merits. Most of the classes in most of our schools 
are quite homogeneous in regard to chronological age and 
socio-economic status. Many of our most vexing educational 
problems grow out of the fact that two schools within the 
Same system may be poles apart in respect to the socio- 
economic level of the student population and the relative 
appropriateness of the prevailing programs." 


A recurring controversy pits the advocates of homogen- 


eous grouping based on achievement or ability against the 
advocates of more heterogeneous arrangements. The 
research-minded individual, faced with this controversy, 
asks himself, “What happens when students are grouped 
into this or that pattern according to some criterion of 


homogeneity ?” 


There are at least three different ways of answering the 
question. The first way, and the one that can most easily 
be tested, is to provide data regarding the character of the 
groups after they have been put together on some criterion 
of homogeneity. The second kind of answer constitutes an 
appraisal of outcomes: ‘“‘What happens to the learners 
in this or that homogeneous pattern?” The third raises 
questions about values: ‘‘What outcomes are desired for 
the school? What kinds of intergroup relationships should 
prevail in a democracy?” Questions like these bring us 
back to the matter of school function. Our Models A, B, and 


"See Conant, James B. Slums and Suburbs. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 1961. 147 p. 
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C, representing different conceptions of education, may be 
useful in discussing issues like these. 


The criterion most commonly used in seeking to establish 
homogeneous ability groups is IQ. As pointed out earlier 
in this chapter, groups which are relatively homogeneous 
on IQ are not at all homogeneous on achievement. Ability 
is a better predictor of educational potential of students 
than it is an indicator of present achievement. Goodlad 
and Anderson ™ cite the case of a fifth-grade class in which 
the IQ spread of 60 or more points normally found in hetero- 
geneous classes had been cut in half by removing all pupils 
of IQ over 120 or under 90. The spread in achievement in 
this group differed very little from the spread usually found 
in a class where no such modification has been made. 


Most teachers are aware of the gross discrepancies 
between IQ distributions and achievement distributions in 
the classes they teach. Many pupils who rank toward the 
top in achievement are in the middle range on IQ distribu- 
tions, and many students with genius IQ are mediocre in 


their school accomplishments. In his excellent review of 
the literature on ability grouping, Otto concludes that the 
separation of students into two groups according to ability 
reduces the variability in achievement to about 93 percent 
of what it was before. When three groups are formed, the 
range in achievement becomes approximately 83 percent of 
what it was before such selection is made." 


There are two major bases for achievement grouping. 
The first is an average achievement score computed by com- 
piling the results from all sections of an achievement test. 
This is a score combining all subscores in arithmetic rea- 
soning, arithmetic computation, paragraph meaning, word 
recognition, spelling, and so on. The data on individual 


" Goodlad, John I., and Anderson, Robert H. The Nongraded Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1959. 
248 p. 

*See Otto, Henry J. “Elementary Education—III, Organization 
and Administration.” Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Revised 
edition. (Edited by W. S. Monroe.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
p. 377-78. 
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differences presented earlier in this chapter reveal that stu- 
dents are not consistent in their scores. A student in the 
seventh grade, for example, may be at the seventh-grade 
level in average achievement, but at the eleventh in an 
aspect of reading such as paragraph meaning and at the 
fifth in an aspect of arithmetic such as computation. These 
intra-individual differences cannot be organized away 
through inter-class grouping. 


A much more precise basis for achievement grouping is 
one wherein students are grouped according to their 
achievement in specific subjects. This is fairly common 
practice at the secondary school level where there often are 
several sections of mathematics, English, social studies, and 
so on. These sections sometimes are set up to provide a 
narrower range of pupil accomplishment in the group than 
would be provided through random assignment of students 
to classes. If there are 90 students enrolled for Algebra I, 
the range of achievement in the usual heterogeneous class 
is reduced 6624 percent by dividing the 90 into three homo- 


geneous classes using the criterion of achievement in alge- 
bra. A given student might move during the day from Sec- 
tion I in English to Section III in mathematics and then to 
Section II in social studies. In this arrangement, the pat- 
tern of horizontal organization is homogeneous accord- 
ing to pupil achievement and departmentalized according to 
curriculum design. 


Critics of inter-class grouping on the basis of achieve- 
ment in each subject cite three practical objections apply- 
ing primarily to elementary education. First, they object 
to the amount of class-to-class movement that is required 
as children go from one class to another. Second, they 
maintain that the accomplishments of children in the early 
age brackets change quickly, with the result that a group 
which is relatively homogeneous at the beginning of instruc- 
tion rapidly becomes more and more heterogeneous. Third, 
they point out that children of very different chronological 
ages would be brought together because of similarity in 
accomplishment in a given subject. A ten-year-old who is 
reading at the second-grade level is very different from a 
six-year-old reading at the second-grade level. Conse- 
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quently, problems of dealing with individual differences are 
compounded rather than simplified. 


No single measure provides an adequate basis for group- 
ing. Some school systems use elaborate bases combining 
achievement test scores, intelligence test results, teacher 
judgment, observations of children in a variety of educa- 
tional settings, and so on. Other educators conclude that 
the results simply are not worth the effort, particularly in 
the elementary school, and recommend pure random inter- 
class grouping in which teachers accept variability as inevi- 
table and do the best they can with it instructionally. Still 
others advocate a kind of self-selection process in which 
youngsters gravitate to the educational environment suited 
to their personality needs and study habits. However, the 
sampling essential to self-selection is not usually available 
in the egg-crate building design normally dividing the 
school into rooms. The flexibility called for in such inter- 
class grouping procedures demands close collaboration and 
planning among members of the instructional staff. 


What is the character of groups after students have been 
brought together on some criterion of homogeneity? Ability 
grouping based on IQ reduces achievement variability in a 
group only slightly. Likewise, achievement grouping based 
on average achievement falls far short of providing group 
homogeneity on anything since students vary so in their 
attainments. Grouping in specific subjects on the basis of 
student homogeneity in achievement reduces group variabil- 
ity markedly. This homogeneity can be refined more and 
more, to the extent that there are many students from whom 
to select in grouping and to the degree that very precise 
areas of learning are selected. Thus, 200 students of the 
same age can be grouped rather precisely when the criterion 
used is arithmetic computation. Of course, the groups will 
remain very heterogeneous in regard to all other attain- 
ments. 


Should children be grouped on a criterion of homo- 
geneity? The answer to this question depends in large 
measure upon what one values. If one values subject-matter 
achievement, then the outcomes of such groupings in regard 
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to achievement become important. The research findings 
regarding this question are inconclusive. Reviews of the 
literature '* reveal that the number of studies reporting 
statistically significant results favoring homogeneous group- 
ing are about equaled by the number of studies reporting 
statistically significant results favoring heterogeneous 
grouping. Students of the grouping problem raise serious 
questions about patterns that simply divide a student popu- 
lation into groups and then require each group to pursue 
the same studies. Achievement results favoring homo- 
geneous grouping tend to emerge when the group is a gifted 
group following an accelerated curriculum. Increasingly, 
school districts are providing classes for the gifted with 
differentiation in teaching methods and materials and accel- 
erated treatment of content. Unless such provisions are 
made, it is extremely doubtful that any pattern of general 
achievement or ability grouping is worth the effort. 


A central theme in this entire treatment of school organ- 
ization is that structure must “fit”? the values and functions 
claimed for the school. In deciding whether or not to 


practice inter-class homogeneous grouping, the evidence 


and arguments to which one turns depend on his over-all 
conception of the school. If he endorses Model A, with its 
focus on mastery of subject matter, then he is likely to 
look mainly for evidence as to the influence of various pat- 
terns of grouping on subject-matter achievement. (It is 
assumed here that proponents of Model A favor ability or 
achievement grouping on the assumption that such practices 
augment pupil achievement. This assumption about the 
relationship between such practices and pupil achievement 
warrants testing. The research findings that testify to the 
inconclusive results from these practices strongly suggest 


“See, for example, Ekstrom, Ruth B. Experimental Studies of 
Homogeneous Grouping: A Review of the Literature. Multilith. 
(Principal Investigator, John W. French.) Princeton, N. J.: Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Office of Naval Research Contract Nonr-2214 
(00) Project Designation NR 151-174. April 1959. 26 p.; and Good- 
lad, John I, “Classroom Organization.” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, Third edition. (Edited by Chester W. Harris.) New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1960. p. 221-26. 
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caution in turning to them with anticipation of achieve- 
ment benefits.) 


Model B schools, seeking to make organizational provision 
for individual differences, look for ways to encourage differ- 
entiated rates of student progress through the curriculum. 
Consequently, proponents of such schools are likely to turn 
to horizontal grouping plans designed to facilitate varied 
programs of instruction for students of differing abilities 
and accomplishments. In a nongraded “levels” plan, for 
example, pupils progress upward by means of these levels 
and often are grouped according to homogeneity and pres- 
ent level of attainment. In contrast with Model A schools, 
students in different groups do more, or less, advanced 
work. As was pointed out earlier, such differentiated 
grouping, with accompanying curricular and instructional 
provisions, tends to encourage greater advancement for the 
more gifted groups. We do not know, however, what the 
achievement outcomes would be if equally extensive pro- 


visions were made in classes where no such segregation 
occurred. 


The values endorsed by Model C schools are much more 
comprehensive than those endorsed by Models A and B. 
They require that decisions about horizontal grouping plans 
take into account a great deal more than subject-matter 
achievement. Evidence for answering the kinds of ques- 
tions that will concern proponents of Model C is not easily 
secured. Bettelheim,'® for example, raises serious questions 
about the personal and social consequences of a variety of 
segregated grouping practices. Value-loaded queries of 
this nature are not so easily subjected to empirical inquiry. 
We lack research designs adequate for the range of vari- 
ables involved. Certainly, however, persons committed to 
the total development of the individual are not likely to be 
impressed by arguments for or against homogeneous group- 
ing, if these arguments are based on academic criteria 
alone. 


* Bettelheim, Bruno. “Segregation: New Style.” School Review, 
66: 251-72; September 1958. 
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Inter-Class Grouping 
and Horizontal Curriculum Organization 


The central issue to be considered here is whether the 
horizontal pattern of curriculum organization is to be sepa- 
rate subjects, combinations of subjects, or some kind of 
problem-centered arrangement that tends to ignore subject- 
field designations. 


The matter certainly is not settled at the secondary school 
level, but the situation there is more stable than the one 
prevailing at the elementary school level. The prevailing 
pattern is separate subjects with some combinations of 
subjects into broad fields such as general science, social 
studies, and so on. Occasionally, there is a core pattern, 
usually combining English and the social studies. The result 
of this curriculum organization is that students tend to be 
grouped according to subjects and combinations of subjects 
at the secondary school level. 


On criteria pertaining to learners, the students are 
grouped both homogeneously and heterogeneously in this 
departmentalized curriculum. The decision to assign stu- 
dents heterogeneously to the various subject fields fre- 
quently is based as much on administrative considerations 
as on other values. Scheduling problems are simplified when 
students are left free to choose among several sections of 
a given course according to absence of conflict with other 
classes. Increasingly, however, as students advance through 
the secondary school, a selection process occurs whereby 
more able students are assigned to the advance section of 
a course. 


There are periodic upsurges of dissatisfaction over the 
departmentalized approach of the secondary schools. The 
common criticism is that the departmentalized organization 
limits the range of problems with which students can deal. 
As a result, significant human problems that cut across 
several subject fields are passed by in favor of topics inher- 
ent in the character of the field itself. 


At the elementary school level, grouping practices as 
related to horizontal curriculum organization frequently 
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have been reduced to debate over the virtues of depart- 
mentalization as contrasted with the self-contained class- 
room. This is an oversimplification. The curriculum may 
be departmentalized, the classroom self-contained. The 
practice of moving students from room to room in a sys- 
tem of departmentalization or semi-departmentalization is 
known as platooning. Consequently, the grouping issue is 
whether to platoon or not to platoon. 


The curriculum of the elementary school, like the cur- 
riculum of the secondary school, is largely departmentalized. 
Teachers tend to teach reading, spelling, arithmetic, social 
studies, science, art, music, and physical education as sepa- 
rate subjects in separate blocks of time. There may be no 
bells during the day as there are in most high schools, but 
the pupils move from activity to activity according to a 
schedule and the clock, nonetheless. It is really amazing 
that elementary schools have adhered so closely to such an 
arrangement in the self-contained classroom where the 
teacher is largely free from schoolwide divisions in the 
instructional day. Readers will protest at this point that 
many self-contained classrooms are not organized in this 
fashion, and the writer agrees. Nevertheless, this is a major 
prevailing pattern. 


A major criticism of the departmentalized curriculum, 
whether or not it is conducted in a self-contained classroom, 
is that meaningful interrelationships among the various 
parts of the curriculum tend to be ignored or denied. There- 
fore, exponents of correlation among the various subjects 
protest platooning because they see this practice as destroy- 
ing any prospect for such correlation. They argue that the 
self-contained classroom at least creates a setting wherein 
the teacher may ignore subject-matter divisions in order to 
deal with major instructional problems, even if the cur- 
riculum is departmentalized. 

The extreme of self-containment is present when a single 
teacher personally handles all aspects of the instructional 
program throughout the entire day. Such practices are 
more prevalent in rural areas than in large urban and 
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suburban districts where the class often is taken over at 
some time during the day by a specialist in physical edu- 
cation, music, art, speech therapy, or something else. The 
extreme of platooning is present when the class moves to a 
new room and a new teacher for each of ten or more sepa- 
rate subjects. The alternative to platooning, which is still 
the antithesis of the self-contained classroom, is to have the 
class remain at a single station throughout the day but to 
have a steady stream of different teachers for each subject. 
Perhaps the most complex arrangement is one whereby 
platooning is coupled with some kind of ability or achieve- 
ment grouping. A class of 30 pupils coming together briefly 
for a homeroom period in the morning is unlikely to be 
together again throughout the balance of the day. Few, if 
any, specialists in elementary education endorse such a 
practice. 


The main argument advanced for a departmentalized 
curriculum taught by different teachers is that subject- 
matter specialists bring richer teaching and learning into 
the classroom. The main arguments for the self-contained 
classroom, whether or not departmentalized in curriculum 
organization, stress the importance of correlation among 
the component parts of the curriculum and the importance 
of the group tone emerging from the long-term association 
of one teacher with a single group of students. Over a 
half-century or more, there have been a long stream of 
organizational innovations designed to capture some advan- 
tages of the two procedures and avoid the disadvantages. A 
recent one is the dual progress plan proposed by Stoddard." 
In it, a home teacher is placed in charge of two rooms, on a 
half-day basis for each. This teacher is responsible for 
registration and counseling and for teaching reading and 
the social studies (the “cultural imperatives’’) in what is 
essentially a graded plan in its scheme of vertical organ- 
ization. The other half-day is assigned to special teachers 
who teach mathematics and science, music, arts and crafts, 
recreation and health (the “cultural electives”) in what is 


% Stoddard, George D. The Dual Progress Plan. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1961. 225 p. 
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essentially a nongraded vertical scheme of organization. 
Stoddard stresses the importance of all-round maturity as 
a central goal of the homeroom, and rapid advancement on 
a highly individualized basis through the cultural electives 
in the second half day. 


Surveys conducted between 1910 and 1950 reveal shifting 
enthusiasm for departmentalization accompanied by pla- 
tooning. Interest in platooning and for separate teachers 
for separate subjects in the elementary school grew during 
the first of these decades, even though the one-teacher-per- 
class plan became more widely used. The debate over the 
respective virtues of platooning and self-contained class- 
rooms grew intense during the third decade with equivalent 
virtues being claimed for these two essentially different 
practices. In the fourth decade, 1940-49, more schools 
reported departmentalization on the way out than on the 
way in. Toward the end of the 1950-59 decade, the plan of 
different teachers for different subjects in the elementary 
school was picking up its advocates. Practice of such plans 
was found most frequently in the upper elementary grades, 
particularly in those schools having the 8-4 pattern of 
vertical organization. 


Research into the effects of these differing plans is too 
inconclusive to give much guidance, and outcomes satisfying 
all participants in the debate are unlikely to emerge soon. 
At the secondary school level, the present system of depart- 
mentalization and platooning is likely to prevail. At the 
elementary school level, the modified self-contained class- 
room is likely to be the dominant pattern for some time to 
come, especially at the primary level. Woodring,’ for 
example, advocates a nongraded and largely self-contained 
arrangement for the primary unit. For the upper elemen- 
tary level he advocates a graded departmentalized arrange- 
ment with several teachers rather than a single teacher per 
class. The constant experimental search is for patterns 
embracing the virtues of both self-containment and the 
several-teachers-per-class alternatives. 


" Woodring, Paul. A Fourth of a Nation. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Inc., 1957. 225 p. 
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Inter-Class Grouping and Teacher Utilization 


The long-standing over-all organizational design of 
American schools is a teacher-per-class-per-grade at the ele- 
mentary school level and a teacher-per-class-per-subject-per- 
grade at the secondary school level. In other words, the 
vertical pattern is graded; the horizontal pattern is self- 
contained in the elementary school, especially at the primary 
level, and platooned by separate subjects at the secondary 
school level. Modifications of anything are, by definition, 
away from existing patterns. Consequently, the anticipated 
direction of change at the elementary school level is away 
from self-containment as generally practiced in the past, 
or toward patterns that more precisely reflect the advan- 
tages sought in self-containment. The direction for change 
at the high school level is toward patterns that overcome 
segmentation in the curriculum and the daily life of the 
student, or toward patterns that more precisely implement 
concern for individualized advancement or subject-matter 
rigor. 


Horizontal organizational modifications of the past have 
tended to begin with considerations of learners or subject 
matter. Some recent modifications, however, have begun 
with questioning the teacher-per-class-of-25-or-30-students 
arrangements so central to the design of American educa- 
tion. One such modification gaining nationwide attention 


is team teaching. 


There are many models of team teaching ranging from 
the simple combining of two classrooms and the efforts of 
two teachers, to complex designs wherein many classes are 
combined in a variety of grouping patterns and assigned to 
a hierarchy of staff ranging widely in experience, responsi- 
bility, role expectations, salary, and so on. One common 
essential ingredient of all patterns, simple or complex, is 
that all involved get together for planning and conducting 
the total program of the entire student population embraced 
by the plan. Applying this characteristic eliminates those 
so-called “team teaching’ efforts wherein two teachers 
simply decide to divide the curriculum in half and to divide 
responsibility for each segment accordingly. ‘You take my 
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arithmetic, and I’ll take your reading.” This is not team 
teaching and must not be identified as such. It is simply 
one of the patterns of departmentalization and grouping 
described above. 


Just as there is a wide range of patterns of team teach- 
ing, so there is also a wide range of assumptions underlying 
current innovations. Some arrangements are designed 
simply to maintain as many as possible of the virtues of 
the self-contained classroom while providing students with 
the benefits of a certain amount of teacher specialization. 
Other plans add to these values, or substitute for them, 
emphasis on the role of experienced teachers in the induc- 
tion and education of new members of the profession. Still 
other plans add or substitute values pertaining to increased 
recognition for instructional leadership and _ specialized 
preparation of teachers. 


A FURTHER LOOK AT HORIZONTAL STRUCTURE 


As pointed out earlier, there are almost infinite varia- 
tions and modifications of any plan of school organization. 
Furthermore, plans once popular may drop into obscurity 
for a time and appear later with only minor modifications 
but with new names—and a new audience. 


In the preceding discussion of horizontal organization, 
some reference was made to the self-contained classroom, 
the dual progress plan, team teaching, and platooning. In 
this further discussion of horizontal structure, attention is 
directed to two plans of organization: the self-contained 
classroom and team teaching. The self-contained classroom 
has for some time been the most widely used pattern of 
organization in the elementary school. This wide use con- 
tinues, but the concept of the self-contained classroom has 
andergone some changes and a number of interesting modi- 
fications have developed. Unfortunately, changes in concept 
have not yet brought about a change in name, and the term 
itself often leads to misunderstanding and confusion. 


Team teaching, unlike the self-contained classroom, is 
not in wide use. Several varieties of team teaching are in 
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operation, however, and elementary school principals show 
considerable interest in understanding this particular kind 
of horizontal organization. 


The Self-Contained Classroom 


There can be little doubt that the term “self-contained 
classroom” means different things to different people. To 
some people it suggests a classroom with these characteris- 
tics: a daily instructional program of separate subjects 
taught without reference to interrelationships; instruction 
predominantly in terms of the whole class; enrollments 
usually well above 25; limited support from specialists; 
instruction generally aimed at the “average” ability and 
achievement level of the group with little consideration for 
either high or low ability children in the classroom. To 
some people it suggests an isolated classroom in which a 
teacher and a group of children are cut off from association 
with other children and other members of the school staff. 


The concept of the self-contained classroom that is 
presented here is quite different, and is developed in the fol- 
lowing discussion of rationale and organizational charac- 
teristics. 


Rationale. The self-contained classroom is an organiza- 
tional plan that calls for placing a group of children with 
a teacher for the major portion of a school day. Beyond this 
initial organization on a building basis comes the vital 
organization within the classroom. Underlying this plan of 
organization are several beliefs that proponents of this type 
of organization feel are basic. 


1. Children need to identify with a group and develop 
close and varied relationships with other children. An or- 
ganizational pattern should place greater emphasis on the 
child and his group than on any other facet of the educa- 
tional enterprise. This belief leads to the conclusion that a 
child should be assigned to a group and remain with one 
teacher for a major portion of the school day—a day in 
which there are many opportunities for identification with 
the group as well as a wide variety of opportunities for the 
‘ange of relationships considered desirable. 
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2. A teacher needs to know and understand the members 
of a group through long and close association with them in 
a variety of activities and experiences. The school day in 
the self-contained classroom gives teachers the opportunity 
to see each child as an individual, to see him in a wide 
variety of learning situations, and to guide his unique de- 
velopment pattern toward maturity. The size of the class- 
room group must be conducive to such guidance and to close 
association of teacher and individual children. The size of 
the group becomes critical at the point where it impedes 
achievement of this purpose. 


3. There is an interrelatedness of subject-matter fields 
which is promoted when instruction in the basic learning 
areas takes place under the guidance of one teacher. True 
integration admittedly takes place within the individual 
learner, but the teacher in the self-contained classroom has 
the opportunity to organize classroom experiences in the 
direction of integrated rather than fragmented learning. 


4. Flexible grouping and individual instruction within 
the classroom provide ways of meeting the individual child’s 
needs, interests, and abilities. Al\| children learn individ- 
ually, and the individualization of instruction promotes 
learning. Flexibility of grouping within the large blocks of 
learning time in the self-contained classroom provides for 
adjustments to individual differences. It is both possible 
and meaningful to organize small groups within the class- 
room and to provide numerous situations for individual in- 
struction. 


5. Flexibility in the use of time is an important accom- 
paniment of good instruction. Fixed assignments, fixed 
periods, and fixed time allotments can interfere with good 
learning situations—sometimes cutting short a significant 
learning experience, sometimes prolonging an activity 
beyond its usefulness and beyond children’s ability to con- 
tinue learning. Freedom to move around within relatively 
large blocks of time makes it possible to adapt to the needs 
and capacities of the learners and to capitalize learning 
opportunities that arise unexpectedly. The self-contained 
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classroom provides opportunities for such flexible use of 
time. 


6. Children need opportunities to develop competence for 
meeting social demands. Just as there is a compelling neces- 
sity to meet individual needs, interests and abilities at the 
intellectual level, so there is also the necessity to develop 
the competencies of children to meet social demands. The 
embryo citizen needs to develop attitudes and understand- 
ings that bear upon present group relationships and upon 
future functioning as a citizen. Both the social and individ- 
ual aspects of education lend themselves to good treatment 
within the framework of the self-contained classroom. 


7. Although the subject-matter competencies of elementary 
school teachers are important, other characteristics of the 
teacher in the elementary school are paramount. The teacher 
is, of course, the heart of any school organizational pattern. 
The teacher in the self-contained classroom is a generalist. 
He may differ widely from other generalists on the school 


staff but he shares certain characteristics with them. The 
teacher in the self-contained classroom needs to have a 
thorough understanding of child growth and development, 
sound subject-matter knowledge, and ability to organize 
learning experiences. The teacher-generalist prevents the 
compartmentalization of subject matter, gives attention to 
essential factors in the child’s growth and development, 
avoids whole group instruction when it lacks meaning for 
members of the group, and maintains balance in the cur- 
riculum. 


8. Specialist-consultant teachers serve as necessary sup- 
portive personnel for the classroom teacher. The specialist- 
consultant teachers play a supportive role in the educational 
enterprise. The classroom teacher—the generalist—serves 
as the integrating force in the activities of such specialist- 
consultants. The teacher, as the generalist, is with the 
children when the specialist-consultant engages in direct 
teaching of the whole group. The classroom teacher is in- 
formed about the activities of small groups and individuals 
when they work with specialists. The classroom teacher 
uses the specialist as a consultant in the planning stages of 
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activities. The specialist-consultant gives the teacher re- 
source help in obtaining materials, in selecting suitable 
activities for groups and individuals, and in evaluating 
progress and achievement in specific areas. Enrichment of 
the instructional program for all children is_ possible 
through the use of the specific competencies of specialist- 
consultants. 


9. A wide variety of facilities, equipment, and materials 
is required to meet the needs, interests and abilities of 
elementary school children. The self-contained classroom is 
not a cubicle into which a teacher and a class retire each 
morning, to emerge at the end of the day after a period of 
splendid isolation. Teacher and children need access to 
facilities that cannot feasibly be made accessible within 
each classroom. 


In the elementary school building, it is desirable to have 
other facilities such as an auditorium, a library, a music 
room, an art studio, an audio-visual center, an industrial 
arts shop, a home arts center, a science room, conference 
rooms, spaces for individual instruction by specialists, a 
gymnasium, a playground. But space and facilities are not 
enough. Record players, pianos, television sets, radios, 
tape recorders, projectors, and individual instructional de- 
vices are equipment necessities along with textbooks, trade 
books, reference materials, maps and globes. The specialist- 
consultants, by virtue of specialized training, have knowl- 
edge about and need for additional kinds of materials and 
equipment. First-rate facilities, plus a rich supply of equip- 
ment and materials, are needed to develop and maintain 
quality in the elementary school. 


Organizational Characteristics. Many supporters of the 
self-contained classroom feel that the individual class 
group should not exceed 25 children. Methods, classroom 
climate, and types of activities included in the instructional 
program tend to change undesirably when classes go much 
beyond this limit. In some cases it is essential to have much 
smaller groups to provide adequately for group and indi- 
vidual needs. A smaller class group, obviously, gives 
greater opportunity to meet individual differences, to give 
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individual attention, to group within the class, and to pro- 
vide a wide variety of experiences in the classroom. Many 
expectations with respect to objectives of the program are 
directly related to having a reasonably small class group 
for each teacher. Teachers cannot be expected to achieve 
accepted goals with class groups of 30, 40, and sometimes 
even more children. 


These self-contained classroom groups are carefully 
balanced. When groups are formed, many factors are taken 
into consideration—age, intellectual ability, emotional sta- 
bility, behavioral characteristics, physical handicaps, 
achievement level, sex, and interpersonal relations of chil- 
dren. Heterogeneous grouping is the general rule. Special 
consideration is given to the desirability of placing certain 
children together and separating others. Grouping is care- 
fully explored by all teachers at a given grade level with 
continued concern for creating balanced groups at future 
grade levels. The possibility of continuing the group with 
the same teacher is explored at the end of a given school 


year. At the same time, the desirability of extending the 
children’s circle of acquaintances and friends by regrouping 
at the end of a school year is a matter for consideration. 


Although the bulk of instructional time is spent in the 
self-contained classroom, other spaces also have important 
uses. It is highly desirable to have a well-equipped library 
that offers opportunity for both research and recreational 
reading. A room where two or more classes may gather for 
combined class experiences is essential. An auditorium 
offers opportunity for large group experiences in singing, 
listening to music, seeing dramatizations, hearing speakers, 
presenting student programs, sharing movies and slides, 
and meeting for instructional purposes in many areas. A 
science room with a wide variety of equipment and books 
adds a needed dimension to the program of the self-con- 
tained classroom. An art studio, an industrial arts shop, an 
instrumental music practice room, a vocal music room, a 
speech room, and a gymnasium are other areas needed and 
used. Adequate outdoor areas for play and instructional 
purposes also serve the children of the self-contained 
classroom. 
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Within the classroom, flexible seating arrangements are 
essential. The classroom’s divergent activities require a 
sink; storage space for books, paper, art media and other 
equipment; maps and globes; a record player; a library 
table; display boards; chalkboards; tables for collections 
and group activities; and many other pieces of equipment. 
Such a room, naturally, must provide a space large enough 
for carrying on the varied activities of the program. 


The teacher in the self-contained classroom needs many 
supportive specialist-consultants to carry out a good pro- 
gram. A staff of specialist-consultants could well include a 
librarian, a nurse, a speech teacher, a psychologist, an art 
teacher, an industrial arts teacher, a home arts teacher, 
physical education teachers, a science teacher, a vocal music 
teacher, instrumental music teachers, a general curriculum 
specialist, an audio-visual specialist, and others. Some of 
these individuals possess unique skills that make it desirable 
to schedule some of their time for working directly with 
individuals or groups. But most of them engage in consulta- 
tion with the teacher about planning learning activities, 
obtaining materials, teaching individuals, teaching small 
groups, and teaching whole classes. The primary emphasis 
is upon the classroom teacher’s general supervision and co- 
ordination of the total program for the group. 


Opportunities for subgrouping within the classroom and 
for individual instruction in specific instances are present 
in the self-contained classroom. A sufficiently flexible frame- 
work exists so that there is the possibility of selecting 
appropriate experiences for diverse groups. Adjustment of 
the program to individual differences, as well as to the 
needs of the group, enables the teacher to weave experiences 
together as needed in a manner that will be meaningful for 
children. 


Professional Reactions. The self-contained classroom has 
been known for a long time as an integral part of ele- 
mentary school organization in communities from coast to 
coast. Reasons are advanced on the one hand for its 
continued use and on the other for its discontinuance as a 
basic structural unit in the elementary school. At times, it 
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is difficult to realize that proponents and critics of the self- 
contained classroom are talking about the same thing. In 
fact, they often are not talking about the same thing, since 
there are such widely differing conceptions of what is meant 
by the term. 


Supporters feel that the self-contained classroom has in- 
herent advantages that are conducive to better learning by 
boys and girls. Among these are: many opportunities for 
planning and developing integrative experiences which can 
promote wholeness and continuity in children’s learning; 
emphasis upon the interrelatedness of fields of knowledge; 
the availability of large blocks of time; the greater in- 
formality and flexibility of time schedules in well-run self- 
contained classrooms, as compared with the more rigid time 
requirements of a strictly departmentalized program; and 
increased opportunities for teacher-pupil cooperative plan- 
ning. It is felt, too, that teachers in the self-contained units, 
having extended contact with a class as they do, areina good 
position to use various mechanical aids for teaching at the 
time and in the way most likely to have a good effect upon 
the education of young children. 


Many critics of the self-contained classroom believe that 
it is “time for a change.” They reflect a feeling that more 
emphasis is needed on subject-matter achievement, and a 
concomitant feeling that this calls for separate subject- 
matter instruction by teachers working in areas in which 
they have specialized. This is consistent, too, with their 
feeling that children need experiences with many teachers. 


Critics point out, also, that teachers in the self-contained 
classroom can become quite isolated from other staff mem- 
bers, and that differences in the abilities of teachers can 
result in programs so varied in quality from classroom to 
classroom that some children suffer. They maintain, too, 
that an imbalance in the learning program may result if 
teachers are not well-grounded in all subjects and neglect 
the areas in which they do not feel particularly competent. 


By and large, supporters of the self-contained classroom 
see many of these criticisms as being quite properly leveled 
at low quality, traditionally oriented classrooms rather than 
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at the concept of a self-contained classroom that has been 
presented here. 


Administrative Implications. Any organizational pattern 
has administrative problems which tend, rightly or wrongly, 
to become associated with it. The feeling has often been 
expressed that articulation can be a problem as elementary 
school pupils move from the self-contained classroom to the 
departmentalized situation of the secondary school. This 
need not be so. Educational literature contains many help- 
ful suggestions for minimizing this problem. 


The budgetary implications of the fully implemented self- 
contained classroom are varied. Excellence cannot be pur- 
chased at a discount. Supplies, equipment, textbcoks, 
library books, furniture and the like are only part of the 
story. Providing specialist-consultants in sufficient quantity 
and quality is a major cost factor. Building facilities re- 
quired by a high quality self-contained classroom organiza- 
tional structure are also an important element in the cost 
factor. 


Adequate cumulative records are essential in an organiza- 
tional arrangement where frequent regroupings of classes 
are made. Equally, the desired flexibility of the classroom 
program demands adequate records of experiences and ac- 
tivities in previous classrooms. Full psychological and 
health records, achievement and intelligence test data, 
records of reading development, reports of parent-teacher 
conferences, and evaluations by the classroom teacher are 
invaluable to future instructors. 


In a school where the self-contained classroom is the basic 
unit of the organizational structure, the elementary school 
principal must keep in mind the importance of frequent 
evaluation of the structure. The adequacy and suitability 
of a school’s organizational plan for promoting goal activi- 
ties need continuing re-examination as knowledge about 
learning and child growth increases, and as goals for edu- 
cational activity are extended or modified. 


Regardless of the kind of vertical or horizontal organiza- 
tion a school has, any school must accept responsibility for 
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adequate and appropriate communication with parents 
about their children. Certainly, the methods of reporting to 
parents should be consistent with the philosophy and pro- 
gram of the school. In a school geared to the kind of pro- 
gram described here, it seems reasonable to assume that it 
would be appropriate to have frequent, scheduled parent- 
teacher conferences. Nonscheduled conferences, as well as 
written report cards at appropriate grade levels, should also 
have a place. 


TEAM TEACHING 


In good schools teachers have always worked together. 
Sometimes this has meant two or three teachers sharing 
their collective skills with each other’s classes. Sometimes 
is has meant something as simple as planning a class trip 
together to culminate an area of study common to two or 
more groups. For some schools, it may have meant that staff 
members with clear understanding of their goals worked 
hard together to increase their knowledge and understand- 
ing of children and to make improvements in the teaching- 
learning process. 


Team teaching in today’s schools has come to have a 
rather specialized meaning. Basically, team teaching is an 
arrangement that provides for having two or more teachers, 
with abilities and skills that complement each other, assume 
joint responsibility for directing the learning activities of a 
group of students. Together, the members of the team take 
charge of planning lessons, developing appropriate methods 
and materials, and teaching and evaluating a program of 
studies for their student group. 


As pointed out earlier, there are many models of team 
teaching. They range from the simple combining of two 
classrooms and the efforts of two teachers to complex de- 
signs involving many classes, a variety of grouping patterns 
and a hierarchy of staff. In the following pages, attention 
is given to a relatively simple model and to a very complex 
model. The first—a two-teacher model—is presented 
through a description of the development of a particular 
team teaching design in a community in Florida. The more 
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complex model of team teaching is presented within the 
framework of rationale, organizational characteristics, 
professional reactions, and administrative implications—all 
as related to this more complex type of team teaching. 


TEAM TEACHING—TWO-TEACHER MODEL. In Englewood, 
Florida, teachers were studying the virtues of various co- 
operative efforts at the time they were given the opportu- 
nity to make some modifications in the plans for a new 
school building. They proposed classrooms ranging in size 
from 750 to 1500 square feet. They then proposed movable 
partitions between pairs: of 750 foot rooms to provide a 
1500 square foot room as a single, undivided space. Doors 
were cut between all rooms where movable partitions had 
not been provided. Teachers who wished to work together 
in various ways were then placed side by side in adjoining 
rooms separated by the partitions. 


At the beginning, teachers in these partitioned rooms 
planned only a small segment of the day to be taught in a 
cooperative fashion. Gradually, however, with growing con- 


fidence, the teachers extended their team teaching efforts 
until the partitions rarely were closed. The 50 to 60 chil- 
dren (depending on the current enrollment) who would 
normally have been divided into two separate classrooms 
became a single self-contained group taught by two teach- 
ers. The entire group divided and redivided throughout 
the day into groups varying in size from two or three 
youngsters to the entire two-room population, depending on 
the particular activity called for. Each teacher recognized 
approximately half the student group as his “homeroom,” so 
to speak, but both teachers worked throughout the day with 
all children and came to know them all well. 


In recent years, and with varying degrees of success, 
team efforts have been extended to include three or four 
class groups. The teachers do not see the lack of three- and 
four-room clusters as a serious obstacle to team teaching, 
but they admit that more flexible space arrangements would 
constitute a considerable asset. 


Much refinement of practices such as these will be re- 
quired before controlled research studies will be meaningful. 
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Teachers who have been involved in this team teaching ar- 
rangement at Englewood claim several advantages. First, 
they maintain that when homogeneity is called for it is pos- 
sible to secure more precise groupings of children without the 
disruptions usually involved in shifting from class to class. 
All grouping occurs in a fluid fashion within the confines 
of this larger self-contained classroom made up of two 
conventional classes. Further, they claim that there is much 
less wasted time. One teacher is able to concentrate fully 
on the instruction of a single group while the other teacher 
works with the remaining pupils on various activities that 
are under way. 


Third, and perhaps surprising to many readers, the 
teachers claim that they get to know the students better 
than in the conventional self-contained classroom. The 
reason for this, they say, is that they have more time 
to observe children at work without being personally in- 
volved and then to compare observations with a colleague 
who has been observing the same children. There appear 
to be several factors operating here. Two teachers are able 
to confer about a student who presents unique problems and 
to agree on specific instructional steps. This dual knowledge 
of the child also facilitates parent conferences. One teacher 
takes responsibility for conferring with parents in regard 
to half the class, but the other teacher is called in as a 
consultant and an additional observer whenever it appears 
desirable to do so. Teachers claim many additional benefits 
having to do with opportunity to get away from class super- 
vision in order to select materials, to plan, and just to rest. 
One major advantage claimed by all teachers who have been 
so involved is the opportunity to discuss truly professional 
matters with a colleague throughout the day as occasions 
arise to do so. They feel that they have the advantages 
of continuous communication with at least one other adult 
as well as with the students. 


Emphasis on developing a special field of teaching com- 
petence in the elementary school has varied from team to 
team in the Englewood setting. In one primary team of two 
teachers, for example, both take equal responsibility for all 
aspects of the curriculum. In another team, both assume 
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most responsibilities equally but one tends to take over for 
music activities and the other for art. In still another team, 
there is a considerable division of subject-matter respon- 
sibility throughout the day with one member of the group 
stressing arithmetic and social studies, for example, and the 
other physical education and music. However, each teacher 
participates in all the planning, frequently assisting the 
other with instruction even when some differentiation of 
responsibility has been worked out. 


One important ingredient in the Englewood situation is 
the freedom to choose whether or not to form or to partici- 
pate in a team. One teacher who had been a member of two 
different two-teacher teams for two sequential years, de- 
cided to return to a completely self-contained situation. He 
took over a different classroom, giving up his space in the 
partitioned room to someone else who wished to work in a 
team. Following a year of being in a completely self-con- 
tained situation involving full-time responsibility for 30 
students, this teacher had worked out certain problems 
and chose to go back into a team teaching situation. The 
constant availability of this kind of flexibility may be a 
crucial element in team teaching. This is a factor well 
worth studying in the future appraisal of team teaching 
efforts. 


TEAM TEACHING ...A MORE COMPLEX MODEL. The team 
teaching model to be considered here is a complex one with 
clusters of up toa half-dozen rooms and a hierarchy of teach- 
ing personnel. Activities range from completely individu- 
alized learning to a few instructional activities embracing 
the entire personnel of the team unit. 


Rationale. Advocates of todays’s team teaching point to a 
number of reasons why they believe this organizational 
plan has special merit. At the elementary school level as 
well as at other levels, teachers have particular interests 
and training in a certain area. As a team member, a 
teacher’s strengths can be directed toward tasks which 
utilize these special skills, and the talents of other team 
members can be complementary. There are opportunities, 
too, for well-qualified teachers to assume leadership roles— 
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opportunities not available in the typical school organiza- 
tion plan. These staff members become team leaders and, 
in some cases, receive additional salary benefits. It is also 
felt that when a team of teachers works as a group on all 
phases of the school program, increased involvement in and 
responsibility for curriculum improvement ensues. Sup- 
porters of team teaching maintain further that guidance of 
students is improved since the teachers of a team know 
more students and, as a group, can deal with individual 
and class problems. It is also important and necessary, they 
point out, to have a method of grouping and regrouping 
students during the teaching day to provide for individual 
differences in learning rates. Team teaching, they feel, 
permits this needed flexibility. 


Team organization encourages the use of nonprofessional 
personnel for noninstructional tasks. It is a common com- 
plaint of teachers that clerical duties are too numerous and 
time consuming during the teaching day. Using teacher 
aides or clerical help for clerical tasks enables professional 
personnel to perform the duties for which they were 
trained. 


Organizational Characteristics. The literature describing 
today’s team teaching suggests that it is in a developmental 
stage. No single pattern of organization or operation has 
emerged. One organizational plan calls for three teachers 
and clerical assistance for 75 or more students of similar 
age and grade level. One of the teachers, designated as the 
team leader, is usually paid an additional sum for accepting 
this responsibility. The team leader performs his duties 
under direct supervision of the principal and works closely 
with the principal as spokesman for the team. In addition 
to teaching, responsibilities of the team leader involve 
making schedules for instruction, grouping students, select- 
ing materials, planning techniques of instruction, and help- 
ing to evaluate the program. The remaining professional 
team members are given the title of cooperating teachers 
and may or may not receive an additional salary payment. 
The cooperating teachers work with and assist the team 
leader in planning, in teaching, and in other activities of 
the team. The clerical aide is responsible for attendance 
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records and specific clerical duties, and acts as general 
secretary for the team. 


The students are grouped heterogeneously for certain 
subjects and according to ability and achievement for 
others. Group size varies from a few to the total group of 
75 or more students, depending upon what is to be accom- 
plished. The individual needs of students, learning rates, 
type of classroom activity desired, and the like will deter- 
mine group size. Instruction in the areas of reading, arith- 
metic, social studies, art and language arts takes place in 
groups of various sizes. So, too, does independent study. 
Large group instruction takes place in music, handwriting, 
health, foreign languages, some arithmetic, and certain 
science areas. Teacher assignments to instructional groups 
are determined largely by the teacher’s training, his par- 
ticular interest in an area, and the size of the group. 


Physical facilities have become an important adjunct to 
team teaching. Classrooms are arranged in clusters and 
there is need for one room that can accommodate the total 
group of pupils for whom a team is responsible. One of 
these rooms in a cluster is equipped for the use of special 
audio-visual aids, including a tape recorder and headsets to 
serve a large group of students. A variety of other audio- 
visual aids is also available for use in this room. 


Scheduling teachers and students for instruction is a co- 
operative responsibility involving the principal, the team 
leader, and the cooperating teachers. Table 1 (p. 121), shows 
a hypothetical teacher and pupil daily schedule for 75 sixth- 
grade students. Rooms 20, 21, and 22, are regular class- 
rooms used for homerooms and for most subject-matter 
instruction. Room 23 is a classroom equipped with a tape 
recorder and headsets to accommodate a large group of 
students. It is possible in Room 23 for one group of stu- 
dents to listen to a prerecorded tape while another group 
does independent work. The cafeteria is equipped so that it 
may be used for large and total group instruction. The all- 
purpose room is used for physical education classes. 


A typical daily program for one of the sixth-grade stu- 
dents, may be visualized with the aid of the schedule pre- 
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sented in Table 1. Let us suppose that Billy Martin, as- 
signed to an average-to-fast class, is in the following 
groups: 

Homeroom 20 

Reading 2 

Arithmetic B 

Spelling 8-20 

Science 20 


At 9:00 a.m. Billy reports to his homeroom for attend- 
ance, morning exercises, and announcements. Next, he 
proceeds to Room 21 for reading. There are ten members in 
his reading group and this number makes it possible for the 
teacher to give increased attention to each pupil’s strengths 
and weaknesses. From Room 21, Billy goes to Room 22 for 
a prerecorded taped lesson on phonics. Students in Billy’s 
group listen to the tape and at the same time complete a 
duplicated lesson sheet that accompanies it. Another group 
in the room at the same time is working on an independent 
reading assignment. These two groups comprise a total of 
40 students under the direction of a cooperating teacher. 
At the end of the period, Billy’s group and one other proceed 
to the team leader in Room 20 for arithmetic. 


After his arithmetic period, Billy and all the other sixth- 
graders report to the cafeteria for a lesson in handwriting. 
The team leader and a cooperating teacher present this 
lesson together. For music, Billy and his classmates remain 
in the cafeteria. While one cooperating teacher plays the 
piano, the other cooperating teacher directs the group in 
singing. 


After lunch, Billy reports to his homeroom for social 
studies and he remains there for science, also. The latter 
is taught to all the students by Billy’s homeroom teacher, 
who is the team leader, and the cooperating teacher in Room 
22. 


For spelling and language, Billy again remains in his 
homeroom. Dismissal is at 3:15 p.m. 


The daily schedule shown in Table 1 for the entire sixth 
grade provides for four reading groups, four arithmetic 
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groups, three spelling groups, and two science groups. 
Social studies, language and physical education are taught 
in individual homeroom groups. 


The preceding illustration is one example of team teach- 
ing organization. As one might expect, numerous variations 
from this basic pattern may be found in practice. Some 
schools assign two teachers and a teaching aide to 75 or 
more students; others have large teams responsible for more 
than one grade level. Still others use various other com- 
binations of certified professional personnel, teacher in- 
terns, and clerical assistants. 


Professional Reactions. Reactions to the kind of team 
teaching just described are varied. Team teaching as an 
organizational plan for an elementary school has its critics 
just as it has its supporters. Some feel that an elementary 
school student tends to get “lost” in the complicated sched- 
ule of team teaching. The feeling is also expressed that 
some students need a kind of environment that is more 
stabilizing than the one team teaching appears to provide. 


Some critics maintain that there seems to be little if any 
evidence to show that team teaching achieves the goals of a 
particular school more effectively. It appears that signi- 
ficant differences in measurable achievement have thus far 
not been identified as resulting from this kind of team 
teaching. 


Critics state that not all teachers are suited to this form 
of instructional organization. They also point out that 
teacher aides are assigned responsibilities for which they 
are not trained, with possible serious consequences for 
children. The suggestion that teacher turnover affects the 
quality of the team is undoubtedly true. Although no or- 
ganizational plan is immune to the effects of staff changes, 
the question is raised as to whether or not the effects of 
teacher turnover are more serious and more pronounced in 
a team teaching situation. 


The suggestion that team teaching costs too much raises 
the interesting matter of values. As is so often the case, 
just how much is “too much” is not clear. If team teaching 
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requires a greater expenditure of money than does another 
organizational plan, then it remains for a local community 
to decide whether or not there is a proportionate increase 
in the quality of the instructional program. Relative values 
need to be considered. For example, what would be the 
effect on the quality of education if the increased amount 
of money required for the team teaching plan were used in 
different ways? How would the quality of education be af- 
fected, for instance, if these funds were used to employ 
additional teachers and reduce class load? If it were used 
to hire additional clerical help? Or to employ one or more 
specialist-consultants? Or to extend library and audio- 
visual facilities? 


Proponents feel that team teaching presents a needed 
flexibility in student grouping. Pupils are grouped dif- 
ferently for various purposes. They may be grouped 
heterogeneously at one time for a particular purpose, and 
homogeneously at another time for a different purpose. 
They may be grouped in small or large classes, depending 


upon the aim, or the whole grade may be together. Sup- 
porters point out that instruction, partly departmentalized, 
does not sacrifice the intimate teacher-student relationship 
necessary for adequate guidance. The increased opportu- 
nities for students to meet and work with a greater number 
and variety of teachers and students are felt to be ad- 
vantageous. 


Administrative Implications. Team teaching has important 
implications with respect to staffing, and the problem of 
how to use present personnel can be a hard one to solve. 
Whether all teachers can and want to become involved in 
teams, what the effects of turnover may be, how recruit- 
ment policy is to be modified—these and many other similar 
questions will need consideration. 


The matter of cost will merit exploration in each indi- 
vidual school. After initial outlays for certain kinds of 
equipment and for special salary increases that may be 
paid to team leaders, the cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance may actually show a decline as increasing num- 
bers of teacher aides and clerks are engaged at salaries con- 
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siderably lower than those paid to certified professional 
personnel. 


Changes in a school program that bring about modifica- 
tions in the teaching-learning situation will command the 
interest of parents. This suggests that the usual efforts 
made by many schools today to keep parents informed need 
to be maintained as a school moves toward a different or- 
ganizational plan. Parents need opportunities to become 
involved in the planning, development and evaluation of 
changes that are made. The importance of reporting pupil 
progress to parents will remain undiminished. Other mat- 
ters having to do with grouping, methods of instruction, 
departmentalization, changing teacher roles and the like 
will also need consideration. Schools moving toward team 
teaching will want to give careful thought to these matters. 
But most important of all the considerations will be the 
question of whether or not the proposed new organizational 
plan improves the quality of the educational program for 
boys and girls. 


Summing Up 


The elementary school organizational patterns—vertical 
and horizontal—that are considered in this chapter are dif- 
ferent tentative solutions to the problem of how an elemen- 
tary school organizational structure can better serve the 
teaching-learning situation. 


The major designs and the many variations from them 
found in practice are important for an elementary school 
principal to consider when he takes a good, hard look at 
organization. As all aspects of these structures are studied 
with respect to how they serve educational goals, the several 
advantages and disadvantages of each need to be kept in 
mind. For example, proponents of the self-contained class- 
room feel that a child’s need to identify with a group and to 
develop close relationships with other children may be met 
adequately in this organizational plan. This may well be 
true. But it may be equally true that other patterns of 
organization also can meet this need. 
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Few would dispute the fact that there is an interrelated- 
ness of subject-matter fields which can be promoted when 
instruction in basic learning takes place under the guidance 
of one teacher as it does in the self-contained classroom. 
However, spending most of the school day in one room with 
a single teacher does not necessarily promote better inte- 
grated learning in a child, especially if the daily program 
is a highly fragmented one. Principals need to give thought 
to this. 


Supporters of the nongraded plan feel that stress upon a 
plan that enables children to progress continuously at their 
own rates is a strong feature. A principal examining this 
structure needs to ask himself whether or not the goals 
being served here can be achieved as well or better in 
another kind of vertical structure. 


Advocates of departmentalization maintain that teachers 
teach best the subjects they like best. Principals need to 
examine such a claim carefully and ask whether or not an 
elementary school teacher, with an adequate background in 
content areas, can be as interested in how to help children 
learn as he might be in a “subject.” Does teaching, particu- 
larly at the elementary level, have to be thought of only in 
relation to imparting knowledge about a special field? Isn’t 
the total process of education worthy of a person’s best 
efforts? 


A principal’s study of the dual progress plan can raise 
important questions. The two broad areas of “cultural 
imperatives” and “cultural electives’ into which this plan 
divides the curriculum may well be “musts” and “electives” 
for adults in today’s society. By the time children now in 
elementary school are adults, what will the “musts” and 
“electives” be? 


There are innumerable other implications and questions 
for the school principal to consider as he examines current 
patterns of organization and thinks about coming changes. 
What are the goals toward which an elementary school in a 
particular community should move? What behavioral char- 
acteristics of children are associated with these goals? What 
learning activities will lead toward the behavior desired? 
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What process or processes will be guiding the changes that 
may be ahead? Who is to be involved in reaching decisions 
about organization? What knowledge and information are 
needed for planning? Should children be organized on the 
kind of time schedule departmentalization usually provides? 
Do children grow on schedule? How can organization 
promote continuity in a child’s development? Who is to be 
responsible for seeing the long view of a child’s development 
over the whole span of his school life? 


These questions and many others undoubtedly will arise 
as decisions are considered. The answers eventually found 
will determine whether a school improves its organizational 
structure or simply changes its labels. A school that 
“adopts” any organizational plan without first carefully 
examining its own philosophy and goals may find that it 
has done no more than trade grade levels for reading levels. 
Or then again it may discover that it has postponed, not 
solved, the retention problem. The principal and all others 
involved in the process of deciding about change, must 


constantly ask what new evidence there may be to support 
any pattern as a better way to promote goal activities. 


It seems abundantly clear that the matter of reorganizing 
instructional design goes far beyond simply examining cur- 
rent organizational plans and then adopting one that 
appears to fit the local situation. A principal needs to be 
aware of and hold back the pressures and arguments that 
may be advanced in support of adopting a particular plan 
of organization before goals are identified, clarified, and 
defined, and before appropriate activities are selected. An 
elementary school principal also needs to resist the tempta- 
tion to look upon a “new” plan as a summit to be attained. 
If he can regard a modification in design, an adaptation in 
structure, as one of a series of steps in the improvement of 
education for boys and girls, he will be ready to move ahead 
as educational goals are modified and as subsequent organi- 
zational adaptations evolve. 





CHAPTER 5 


ABOUT TOMORROW? 


This chapter is written with the hope of challenging the 
reader to look beyond today’s patterns of school organ- 
ization to the structure—or lack of structure—that may 
characterize the schools of tomorrow. We cannot know just 
what those schools will be, but we can be reasonably sure of 
two things: 1) they will reflect the educational goals and 
philosophy of the period; and 2) the goals and philosophy 
will reflect the school’s interpretation of society’s needs, 
aspirations, and demands. And so, before we attempt to 
anticipate what the schools will look like, we need to give 
thought to what society itself may look like. 


The future society we visualize includes things known and 
expected to continue in some form; it also includes things 
which we can only imagine as possible characteristics of a 
future society. 


Relatively Constant Factors 


First, let’s take a brief look at some of the factors in 
society that seem to be relatively constant—elements of our 
present society that we may reasonably expect to find in the 
future. 
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Change is one of the most significant of these elements. 
Society has never been static, but in recent years the rate 
of change has increased tremendously. The tempo of change 
has, in fact, become dizzying. The impression no longer is 
that of sitting in the saddle of a racing steed; it is that 
of grasping a maddened beast by the tail, unable to see 
ahead and unable to determine from moment to moment in 
which direction his frenzied coursing will carry us. We 
tend to think that we can see the shape of the future in 
the patterns of today. But if the present rate of change 
is maintained—or accelerated—perhaps the patterns of 
today tell us very little of what may be present in the 
future. 


Communication is another element in our present society 
which we may expect to have continued in the future. There 
may be changes in the forms of communication and in the 
channels of communication but we may reasonably expect 
that man will continue to communicate with his fellows. 


Man’s need for food, clothing, and shelter may also be 
expected to continue. Efforts to satisfy these needs, at 
varying levels of adequacy, will probably continue to occupy 
a good share of man’s time, energy, and creativity. 


Education is another part of our present society which we 
may expect to find in a future society. Primitive as well as 
highly complex societies look upon the training of the young 
as fundamental. The nature of the society helps to deter- 
mine the kind and degree of education that is thought to be 
desirable. If our society becomes more complex, as seems 
likely, education may become more of a necessity than 
ever before. 


A moral code of some kind will probably be present in any 
future society. Such a code provides society with one means 
for preserving and protecting its members. It is often re- 
lated to religious life but this is not always the case. The 
Communists, for example, disdain religion but they have 
a politico-moral code to channel individual behavior along 
lines which they consider desirable for their society. 
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The existence of a moral code does not guarantee con- 
formity from every individual, but it is one of society’s 
powerful instruments for inducing conformity. It is within 
the framework of this code that society enacts laws, estab- 
lishes courts, and maintains a police force. And it is within 
this framework that society uses education to emphasize 
what it regards as constructive tendencies and pursuits. 
The pervasive moral code shields and protects one individual 
from another, makes living together possible despite dis- 
ruptive influences, and ultimately gives society the stability 
that makes its continued existence possible. We may rea- 
sonably expect, then, that any future society will retain this 
feature. 


These, then, are some of the elements of our present 
society which we may expect to find in some form in the 
society of the future. Others could also be identified through 
a process of examining present and past to find the elements 
which seem to be common and continuing. 


Less Predictable Characteristics of Society 


Let us turn now to the less predictable characteristics of 
tomorrow’s society—characteristics which we can only try 
to imagine. Here we are thinking particularly of elements 
that are the unanticipated concomitants of change in some 
aspect of society. The unforeseen changes in society which 
the invention of the automobile set in motion provide a good 
illustration of what is meant by the unanticipated con- 
comitants of change. 


With the production of the car came the problem of refin- 
ing, transporting, and distributing fuel. Gas and oil—at 
every stage of production and distribution—became big 
business. Gas stations came into being, first in the cities 
and towns and later spreading out to dot our highways 
across the country. The automotive industry became a sub- 
stantial part of our national economy, supporting thousands 
of workers. 


New highways were built—miles and miles of them. 
Initially, America on wheels brought more shoppers to small 
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towns. Later, many of the new highways were laid out to 
bypass towns and cities that had previously profited from 
the business of travelers. Stores in small towns suffered— 
and continue to suffer—for still another reason. Now the 
consumer can easily drive to the bigger village twenty miles 
away, either during the day or in the evening after a day’s 
work. Unable to compete, the small stores in the small 
towns are closing up and many little towns are dying. To 
keep up with the shoppers’ demands, stores in the larger 
communities are staying open one or more evenings a week. 
Diners and restaurants have sprung up to feed the daytime 
and evening shopper. 


Traffic safety has become another major national problem 
to be coped with from a variety of angles: driver education, 
drivers’ licenses, traffic policemen, traffic lights, traffic regu- 
lations. In some cities, a helicopter hovers over the busiest 
areas and a policeman broadcasts traffic reports to help 
guide motorists through congested streets and roads and 
away from construction work and detours. 


Parking has emerged as another problem. Street parking 
has become inadequate in both business and residential 
areas. In business and shopping areas, the parking lot has 
developed as a lucrative business to meet a new need. In 
residential areas, garages are added to homes. In some 
cities, building codes have been revised to require that new 
homes include off-the-street parking areas. 


The movement of freight is no longer the nearly exclusive 
business of the railroads. Trucks have taken over a large 
part of the job of transporting goods. Similarly, buses 
have replaced trains for much passenger travel. 


The hotel industry, too, has felt the influence of the 
automobile. The large hotel in the downtown district of a 
city still exists but it has stiff competition from motels 
located along the highways and on the outskirts of cities. 


Vacation patterns for many people have changed and in 
the process have affected various aspects of business and 
commercial life. Travel by car keeps travel costs down, and 
more and more people go to more and more places. But 
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vacations on wheels have undermined the business of the 
resort hotels. Once they kept their clientele for two weeks, 
a month, or a season. Today, many traveling vacationers 
stop in motels or tourist homes for a night or two and then 
move on to another spot. 


Schools, too, have felt the impact of the automobile. The 
use of school buses for transporting children to and from 
a school has contributed to the disappearance of the one- 
room, one-teacher school and to the development of larger 
centrally located schools. Field trips for children and 
teachers have become an accepted part of most school pro- 
grams. Teachers often live in one community and teach in 
a school located some distance away. 


The impact of the automobile is felt far beyond the areas 
of our own country—again in unanticipated ways. When 
the tire industry became big business, tire manufacturers 
went out of our country in search of rubber. Some of them 
went to Liberia to buy large tracts of land for rubber 


plantations and to hire local labor for some of the work. 
Long before many Liberians had actually seen a car, they 
had felt its influence on their lives. 


These are only some of the unforeseen developments re- 
lated to the invention of the automobile. In retrospect, they 
seem logical, but few of them were actually anticipated. 


New developments in many areas certainly lie ahead of 
us, and there is literally no way of knowing now how well 
we may be able to anticipate them. But thoughtful planning 
for the kind of educational program that may be needed 
requires us to make some effort to visualize possible future 
developments. In the pages that follow, we have attempted 
to suggest what some of these developments might be— 
developments which might well have a bearing on school 
programs and on school organization. 


Communities may continue to grow large physically but 
they may become provincial in many respects. One of the 
great phenomena of the past two decades has been the 
mushrooming housing developments in suburbia all across 
the nation. These housing developments have their own 
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shopping centers, banks, professional services, recreational 
facilities, and—increasingly—schools. In innumerable re- 
spects these communities are self-contained, independent 
units whose members have few direct contacts with other 
communities. Most of the supplies and services needed are 
immediately at hand. There must be money to pay for 
them, of course, but many people find gainful employment 
right within the unit since the services of many are required 
to maintain the development. Some members, however, 
must go outside the immediate community for employment, 
and, literally, these are the only persons actually obliged 
to leave the area and mingle with others. 


There is little to indicate that there will be any early 
change in the trend toward the development of these self- 
contained communities. But there is considerable indication 
that a social and intellectual shrinkage is accompanying the 
growth of these units. 


Second-hand contacts with what is going on in the world 
are available through the radio, TV, the local theater, and 
the press. But firsthand experiences are often limited in 
nature and lacking in vigor and stimulation. Trips to the 
shopping center, to the neighborhood church and theater, 
to the PTA, may represent the outermost horizons of com- 
munity life and personal contacts with others. Home life 
frequently centers around the TV, with a ban on conversa- 
tion, or around the patio that was designed for sleeping in 
the sun, not for activity or interchange of ideas. The great- 
est concern here may be the neighbor’s creeping crabgrass, 
or his annoying habit of turning the volume on the TV so 
high that it interferes with sleep. 


At a time when new nations and new political philosophies 
are emerging, when hot and cold wars threaten our very 
existence, the biggest problems some of these self-centered 
communities seem willing to concentrate on are the pros 
and cons of a) homework, and b) a change in zoning regula- 
tions. 


How will people react to this pattern of living? Will they 
become sensitive to its limitations and make a conscious 
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effort to counteract them, seeking opportunities for ex- 
change of ideas and for creative activity? Or will they see 
nothing undesirable in the limitations, accepting them as 
part of a pattern for comfortable living and withdrawing 
still further from direct contact with people, problems, and 
ideas outside the immediate community unit? 


Society may group for homogeneity. Many factors con- 
tribute to the development of groups with certain similari- 
ties in interests and attitudes. For example: Zoning regu- 
lations that set a minimum size for lots on which homes 
are built, or minimum prices for homes under construction, 
tend to group together people of comparable economic 
status. Ethnic groups, particularly in large cities, often 
establish their own communities. Common professional 
backgrounds tend to bring some groups together socially 
as well as professionally. Educators, for example, tend to 
spend considerable time with other educators and with the 
families of educators. The same is often true for doctors 
and lawyers. When grouping of this kind occurs as a rather 
consistent part of the pattern of living, it exerts an in- 
fluence on the attitudes of group members. Similar back- 
grounds, similar interests, and somewhat similar objectives 
tend to develop similar attitudes toward problems in society. 


If this kind of homogeneity is intensified and extended in 
the future, what implications will it have for society and 
for education? Will adequate provision be made for inter- 
group communication needed for understanding and solving 
broad social problems? What responsibilities will the school 
have for bringing varied groups together, for developing 
techniques of working together, and for generating atti- 
tudes and feelings that may be in conflict with attitudes 
and feelings held by some of the groups? 


People may become more and more dependent upon large- 
scale service and production agencies. Increasingly, man 
seems to be meeting his needs for such things as transpor- 
tation, food, housing, clothing, and entertainment through 
dependence upon mass-oriented agencies. Public transporta- 
tion facilities carry millions of workers, shoppers, and en- 
tertainment seekers to and from their destinations. 
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Mass ‘production and marketing of vegetables and fruits 
make home gardening a luxury rather than an economy, 
and housewives depend on supermarkets for the family food 
supply. House and apartment dwellers rely on public util- 
ity companies to provide light, gas, and telephone service. 
Contracts with the oil company assure delivery of oil as 
needed, and provide for furnace upkeep. The window 
cleaner and the floor waxer come on schedule. So, too, do 
the milkman, the breadman, the Good Humor man, and 
the pizza vendor. Vacations are planned by a travel agent, 
a bus or an airlines company, a gas company, or the AAA. 


The idea of credit and deferred payment underlies much 
of our living. Credit cards provide for anything from a 
meal out to a lengthy vacation. Homes are bought and paid 
for with a book of tickets. Furniture and household equip- 
ment can be had on an extended credit plan. An almost 
unbelievable number of products and services are available 
on some kind of deferred payment system. 


If this pattern of living is continued and intensified, 
what may be some of the consequences and concomitants ? 
Many things are involved—changes in the use of money, 
the nature of individual responsibility for meeting basic 
needs, the sources of personal satisfaction. For example: 
Will this mass-oriented pattern of living reduce, or elim- 
inate, some of the personal satisfactions people have found 
in being more directly responsible for meeting their own 
needs and the needs of their families? What other kinds 
of satisfactions may be substituted? Will the activities 
that once were a necessary part of homemaking become 
hobbies ? 


What about the people who gladly relinquish many of the 
details of living to others? Will they regard the additional 
free time as an opportunity to find personal satisfactions 
more to their liking—or as an extension of boredom? 


What are the implications for education—in the area of 
economic responsibility, for example? The point of view 
implied in “Don’t buy it unless you can meet the monthly 
payments—and the carrying charge” is quite different from 
the point of view implied in “Don’t buy it unless you can 
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pay for it.” How will we educate people in the intelligent 
and socially responsible use of credit? 


Medical discoveries may have increasingly important ef- 
fects upon our activities, our attitudes, our social problems. 
Recent discoveries and developments in medical science 
have already brought about many changes in the lives of 
individuals and in our society. Diseases that once killed or 
crippled thousands have been conquered by the use of pre- 
ventive inoculations or highly effective treatment. Drugs 
have been developed to tranquilize, to energize, to reduce 
sensitivity to pain. The surgeon has learned how to block 
off nerves and remove a heart from the body for surgery 
while a machine takes over. He has learned how to perform 
delicate operations on the brain without permanent brain 
damage. 


Coupled with the direct professional treatment of the 
sick has been a general education of the laymen. An annual 
physical examination is a matter of routine for millions of 


adults. Doctors instruct the well on diet and on rules for 
healthful living. Measures to help prevent the development 
of serious medical problems are understood and followed 
by many people. 


As a result of advancements in medical science and of 
increased public attention to health, the life expectancy has 
been extended many years. There are more years of pro- 
ductivity; there are also more years of retirement. The 
continued aging of the population results in an ever-increas- 
ing number and proportion of people over sixty-five within 
the total population. 


Medical science has also made important advances in the 
field of mental health. Sedatives are administered to calm 
the emotionally disturbed; shock treatment has been suc- 
cessful in coping with some kinds of mental illness; each 
year hundreds of patients respond satisfactorily to treat- 
ment and are released from mental hospitals; rehabilitation 
of the emotionally disturbed has been fairly successful. 


Undoubtedly, the advances in medical science will con- 
tinue, if our society continues, and will pose problems as 
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well as solutions to problems. If our population continues 
to increase—and medical science is helping it to do so— 
then the very size of the population itself will pose some 
problems. What will society do? Will it attempt to control 
the size of the population or to keep pace with the needs 
of a greater population? What means, besides birth control, 
are likely to keep the numbers of people in check? Through 
medical science, agriculture, and technology, we are chal- 
lenging two-thirds of the Malthusian theory that when 
populations become large they tend to be reduced by pes- 
tilence, famine or war. But will the increased numbers of 
people living closely together generate economic, social, 
and emotional tensions that will tend to make the third 
member of this triumvirate—war—more likely to occur? 


Furthermore, will we be able to continue matching pro- 
duction to needs? Will the need for more goods within our 
own borders affect our ability and our willingness to send 
goods to other countries ? 


Will society be both able and willing to provide a system 


of universal public education for a growing population? 
Will there be a tendency to use tests, high tuition rates, 
or other means to limit the number of persons who go on 
to college and graduate school, or will collegiate institutions 
expand and increase to accommodate the growing student 
population ? 


If life expectancy is extended, will there be more years 
of work? More years of retirement? Will there be a place 
for the semi-retired worker? Will education for retirement 
become a basic part of an adult education program? Will 
new types of housing developments be established with the 
needs of the older age group in mind? Would this contribute 
to the homogeneity that was discussed earlier? 


We tend to assume that older people are conservative 
and cautious in their thinking. If the assumption has some 
validity, how might social and political thinking be affected 
by the presence of a proportionately large group of older 
age persons within our society? 


The drugs for energizing and for tranquilizing seem to 
have many possible uses—and consequences of use. Will the 
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availability of sedatives help to develop a society that re- 
sorts to their use at the slightest sign of frustration? If 
so, what will happen to the creativeness that often accom- 
panies frustration and tension? Will we attempt to identify 
able people and then seek to schedule creativity and inven- 
tiveness by giving stimulators to arouse tensions? 


What may be the political implications of the use of these 
potent drugs? Will man become so free of inner conflict 
that conflicts between men cease? 


In general, will greater knowledge of man’s emotions and 
ways to direct and control them result in a dynamic society 
or a static one? 


The rapid changes taking place within technology and the 
professions may require us to take a different approach to 
education. Today’s society is full of illustrations of the fact 
that training for a given job or profession is frequently 
outmoded and inadequate within a very short time. Some 
jobs change markedly; some disappear entirely; new ones 
appear. Advances in medical science and developments in 
electronics, for example, require people who are already at 
work in these areas to acquire new knowledge and new 
skills. With the explosion of knowledge and the rapid 
changes that are taking place in technology and the profes- 
sions, we may expect that this same situation will prevail 
—probably to an even greater degree—in the future. 


How will education meet the dual responsibility of pre- 
paring people early for job mobility and providing for job 
re-education as needed? What will be the nature of the 
pre-earning program? Will it be largely general education 
with a short program addressed to the skills and knowledge 
pertinent to a given area such as medicine, teaching, elec- 
tronics? What will be the nature and function of the 
graduate program? Will the internship and the apprentice- 
ship become integral parts of the training program for 
many areas of employment? Under whose guidance? 

Will the current attention to the structure of the disci- 
plines yield new and efficient answers to the question of 
how best to lay the foundation for continued independent 
learning ? 
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What plans will be made to help working adults keep up 
with changes in their fields of employment and activity? 
What plans will be made to educate adults for new jobs 
when the jobs they have held become obsolete or are re- 
duced in number? Will industry, government, and the 
professions work with school personnel to set up and operate 
centers for continuing education? 


Political units may change in function and in the nature 
of their relationships with one another. A significant poli- 
tical development, with as yet unrealized economic and 
social implications, is the change that seems to be coming 
about in the concept of national supremacy. In today’s 
society there are a number of illustrations of such change. 
The very existence of the United Nations is one such illus- 
tration. National identity is retained, but the course of 
action of a nation may be modified or redirected through 
the influence of group thinking. This can happen—and has 
happened—when the action of a given nation seems, in the 
thinking of the nations represented in the UN, to threaten 
the best interests of all who would be affected by the action. 


The development of the European Common Market is an- 
other highly significant, but less dramatically publicized, 
illustration of change in the concept of national sovereignty. 
The Market, which currently includes Belgium, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and West Germany, is 
proving to be an economic success far beyond the expecta- 
tions of its founders. In the four years of its existence, 
the member countries have achieved a rate of sustained 
economic growth never before experienced in Europe. Over 
170,000,000 Europeans are sharing in a prosperity that has 
developed rapidly and has been sustained. Great Britain 
will doubtless become a member of the European Common 
Market soon, but the venture was successful even without 
this important European power. 


The nations involved in this development have not given 
up their national identity. But they have made marked 
changes in their ways of operating and in their economic 
and political relationships with one another. Soon, the 
industrial goods, the farm products, and the workers of 
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these European nations will be able to move across national 
borders as freely as our own goods and people move across 
state lines in the United States. 


What may be some of the initially unanticipated results 
of the successful development of the European Economic 
Community? Will political institutions develop around and 
beyond this economic federation to produce, ultimately, a 
United States of Europe? What bearing will it have on 
Communism and on the Soviet Union? What will be the 
relationship of the United States of America to this Euro- 
pean Community? Will Asian, African, and South Ameri- 
can nations move towards the development of similar 
economic and political communities? 


Further, with the conquering of space, will the problem 
of economic, political, and social relationships expand to 
become interplanetary rather than international? Will 
schools develop a completely different orientation and or- 
ganization to encompass the broader horizons? 


TOMORROW'S SCHOOLS? 


The purpose of the preceding discussion of the possible 
nature of tomorrow’s society has been to establish a frame- 
work for projecting some ideas about the schools of to- 
morrow. Running through the discussion are several 
relatively persistent themes: change, complexity, bigness, 
reduction of firsthand experiences in many areas of living. 
Each of these has implications for curriculum content, 
teaching methods, size and location of schools, nature of 
school organization. For the remainder of this chapter we 
have chosen to deal particularly with the implications of 
change—change that is sometimes foreseeable but often 
is not—attempting to see what this may mean for schools 
and for school organization in the educational program of 
the future. 


It would seem to mean that the need for flexibility in the 
schools will be even greater in the future than it is today. 
Within our present society there are forces and factors 
that cry out for greater flexibility in our schools—in fhe 
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selection of knowledge and skills to be learned; in the use 
of time; in the organization of the school and the classroom ; 
in provisions for continuous growth of all students; in the 
use of staff. But there are other forces, within the ranks 
of educators as well as in our society generally, that resist 
changes which would have to be made to provide for a con- 
siderable increase in flexibility. Comparable forces will 
probably have to be coped with in a future society. 


In the pages which follow we are suggesting some of the 
kinds of flexibility which may be achieved in tomorrow’s 
schools in areas related to school organization. The sugges- 
tions were not arrived at easily. They had to emerge from 
the minds of people whose educational responsibilities must 
be met daily within the framework of a set of factors that 
place practical limits on action and psychological limits on 
creativity. Probably more than we realize, creative ideas 
are kept in check by the fact that putting them into opera- 
tion may take more time, more money, more facilities, more 
personnel, more patience, more intelligence, more psycho- 
logical support than is available. Without our quite realiz- 
ing it, the awareness of limitations in these areas may in- 
hibit the creation of new ideas about ways to carry on 
whatever business occupies our lives. 


To escape inhibiting influences in developing this chapter, 
we made a conscious effort not to be blocked by such 
questions as: “How can this be done?” or “Will this work ?” 
On the contrary, as we projected our ideas into an unknown 
future which we ourselves shall not inhabit, we disclaimed 
responsibility for implementing them. The result is a 
“could-it-be?” chapter, not a “how-to” guide to school or- 
ganization of the future. 


A Universal Learning Laboratory 


In the school of tomorrow, the aim may well be the same 
as the one to which we subscribe today, namely: to educate 
each person to realize his fullest potential, as an individual 
and as a participating member of many groups. But the 
setting in which education takes place and the materials 
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and techniques used to achieve the aim will be different in 
many ways. 


The classroom will be the universe; the teachers, all of 
mankind. To aid the process of education, all the services 
and resources known to man, at any time in history, will be 
tapped. Time and distance will take on new meanings. 
Language differences will cease to be significant barriers 
to communication. 


Flexibility will be a basic characteristic of the universal 
learning laboratory—flexibility in the educational program 
itself and in the administration which supports it. Let us 
explore briefly some of the kinds of flexibility that may be 
present. 


Flexibility of individual achievement and of expectations 
for achievement. The hold of the graded system—and the 
grading system—will be broken. Learning will be a con- 
tinuous process, stimulated and supported by personal satis- 
factions in learning rather than by grades and degrees. 
There will be a balance—not the same for all children— 
between working individually and working in groups. School 
and classroom organization will provide the flexibility 
needed to support the idea of continuous progress for each 
child. 


Flexibility of time. Time will be servant rather than 
master, yielding to individual needs rather than dictating 
a program arbitrarily. More and more of the planned edu- 
cational experiences will take place outside the physical 
plant of the school and may not be geared to the traditional 
school day. They may include, for example, a wide variety 
of firsthand experiences with natural phenomena and with 
many of man’s activities. They may include, too, the ex- 
perience of living for short periods of time with families 
in other parts of the country or in other countries. 


Educational activities, therefore, will not be limited to 
those experiences which can be provided between nine a.m. 
and three p.m., within a school year of from nine to ten 
months. The school day and the school year will be adjusted 
to serve the needs of students and to provide experiences at 
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the times that seem most appropriate. For some children, 
the school day may be longer; for others, it may be shorter. 
The same will be true of the school year and of the number 
of years of guided school experiences each individual may 
have. 


Decisions on the use of time will involve: 1) knowledge 
of the variety of accessible activities and experiences; 2) 
knowledge of each individual—his needs, potentialities, limi- 
tations, problems; and 3) skill and judgment in determin- 
ing experiences most appropriate for each individual. 


Flexibility of personnel. The universal learning labora- 
tory of the future will have two types of specialists—those 
providing continuity and coordination of learning for a 
small group, and those providing further enrichment and 
depth experiences to many children individually and to 
many groups of children. The first group of specialists will 
include carefully trained and highly qualified adults who 
are responsible for developing a warm, supportive relation- 
ship with a small group of children. These specialists will 
have a thorough knowledge of the children with whom they 
work, will be kept well informed of learning resources avail- 
able, and will be responsible for planning the educational 
program for these children. 


The other corps of specialists will supplement the efforts 
of the continuity specialists. They will be drawn from any 
source that has a desirable and needed contribution to make 
to the education of a particular child or group of children. 
The specialists may be oceanographers, anthropologists, 
psychologists, historians, chemists. They may be electri- 
cians, lawyers, salesmen, industrialists. At appropriate 
times, they will share with the continuity specialists the 
responsibility for planning and guiding learning experi- 
ences. Sometimes they may go to the school plant to work 
with children, sometimes children may go to them, some- 
times they may accompany a group of children on a specially 
planned expedition. 


Another aspect of flexibility of personnel will be found 
in greater mobility of teachers. The development of broad 
experience will be encouraged, and reciprocal arrangements 
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as to salary, qualifications, and retirement will contribute 
to desirable mobility from state to state. 


Similarly, exchange of teacher talents and experience on 
an international level will provide enrichment for children 
and for teachers. The barrier of language differences will 
be overcome by transistorized mechanical devices designed 
to convert one language into another. 


Flexibility of ideas. Those responsible for educating 
children will seek constantly to extend and revise the scope 
and sequence of the educational program as new knowledge 
becomes available and as new needs and new opportunities 
are identified. They will seek, too, to create and to explore 
the effectiveness of new methods and new media of instruc- 
tion. 


Experimental centers will provide a setting for trying out 
new ideas, and will also provide guidance to teachers and 
school administrators who wish to experiment with their 
own groups of children. 


Techniques for recording and disseminating information 
will be brought to a high level of usefulness. Educators and 
the public will have easy access to desired information about 
experimental programs and about educational activities here 
and abroad. 


Flexibility of location. In the school of the future, flexi- 
bility of location will mean freedom from a static structure. 
Who is to say that children, today or tomorrow, must as- 
semble in one place to be educated? Already we see many 
illustrations of ways in which the once limited field trip 
is being extended. Groups of young people now travel to 
distant places for an extended period of time, and the 
learning that takes place is not confined to either the start- 
ing point or the final destination. Nothing prevents learning 
from proceeding while children are in transit—on wheels, 
or wings, or jet stream—from one point to another. 
Transportation developments still to come may well permit 
the elementary school child of the future to meet with his 
group a thousand miles away in a brief thirty-minute 
period. 
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The physical structure that houses the educational pro- 
gram of today may disappear like the village smithy—no 
call for its service. In its place may be a different kind of 
structure serving as a coordinating unit and check point 
rather than as the physical setting for most of the educa- 
tional program. The school is where the program is, and in 
the school of the future the program will move about from 
place to place. 


Implications for Organization 


The organizational problems presented by the preceding 
discussion of flexibilities would drive one of today’s school 
administrators out of his mind—largely because today’s 
administrator is plagued by a shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel and funds needed to support a truly flexible program. 
School organization, all too frequently, represents not what 
is sound educationally but what is dictated by financial and 
personnel limitations. It is an inadequate substitute for flex- 
ibility rather than a supporter of flexibility. In our schools 
today, if the ratio of pupils to highly skilled teachers could 
be dropped sharply, if the resources for instruction now 
available could also be made accessible, concern over school 
organization would go far down the scale in the list of 
educational concerns. At the same time, pupil, parent, and 
teacher satisfaction in educational achievement would go 
way up. 


In the school of the future, with the kinds of flexibilities 
we have been talking about, school organization may be a 
term used mainly in discussing the history of education 
from 1800 to 2000. The emphasis will not be upon an or- 
ganizational structure geared to a specified number of chil- 
dren and teachers, a particular kind of school plant, and 
a relatively static curriculum. The emphasis will be on the 
coordination of vast educational resources into programs 
geared to the individual needs of a child and to the common 
needs of children. 
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